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A NEW POEM BY THACKERAY. 


/Wuen Thackeray went to Saxe-Weimar in the year 1831 he 
was accompanied by two friends, one of them being W. G. 
‘Lettsom, who I have been told made some name afterwards 
4s a poet, and the other my father, J. E. M. Prower, then a 
‘subaltern in the Hampshire Regiment, afterwards Major Prower, 
‘of Purton House, Wilts, who had been one of Thackeray’s 
"companions at the Charterhouse School. As all three friends 
'were fond of writing rhymes, each had a small manuscript book 
>in which the others wrote and drew; and I have heard my father 
‘say that they used to amuse themselves by ‘ capping verses’ 
‘with one another. They would also try who could find the 
‘best rhymes for difficult words; they were no doubt encouraged 
dn their efforts by Goethe, then eighty years of age and Prime 
"Minister of Saxe-Weimar, who was very kind and hospitable to 
‘the young Englishmen. In my father’s book were written the 
lines by Thackeray which are now after eighty years printed 
‘for, I believe, the first time in the magazine which was his own. 
q J. Exton Prower. 


I want not for riches, I ask not for fame, 
Let madmen and soldiers go seek her; 
But honesty needeth no Sir to his name, 
And a little’s enough for good liquor. 

I vote kim an ass who despising his glass 
For place or preferment will quarrel, 

My creed I do hold with the cynic of old, 
For he stuck all his life to his barrel. 


When goblins and ghosts ’mid the children of men 
Were permitted by Satan to riot, 
O then 
| The poor exorcised Devils were quiet. 
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Now all Demons are rare save the one that’s called Care, 
But we’ve need of no priest to dismay him, 

For easy’s the spell the dull spirit to quell, 

In the red sea of Wine you should lay him. 

St. Peter in Heaven hath care of the keys, 

If his brother St. John’s a truth-teller. 

When I join him above I’d be happy to ease 
The old boy of the keys of the cellar; 

Or if banished elsewhere as a sinner who ne’er 
Hath listened to prayer or to preacher, 

Then may I be cursed with perpetual thirst, 
And to quench it an emptiless pitcher. 









































W. M. Tuacxeray. : 
In the same connexion may be printed a jeu d’esprit of ms 
the same date by W. G. Lettsom. “ 
re 
ADVERTISEMENT. me 
Those elegant ladies or 
Who come to Miss Grady’s “a 
To learn the accomplishments hinted at here, ea 
To write and to read ill 
And mark with the needle, 
Must pay to the Principal £10 a year. 
Each brings three chemises 
(Or more if she pleases), 
And two pairs of stockings are better than one; 
For a young lady can’t dress 
Whenever the Jaundress 
Has the whole of her socks hanging up in the sun. hey 
Each brings a round-towel, litt 
For all must know how ill die 
A young lady looks who don’t keep herself nice ; ‘si 
And none must forsooth come line 
Without a small tooth comb Ab 


Unless with relations when one will suffice. 
Since neighbours have chidden 
The fiddle’s forbidden, nat 

Tho’ many in private’ll play on it yet; 
For a shilling Miss Morgan 
Instructs on the organ, 

And for ninepence a week on the cla-ri-o-net. fail 


W. G. Lettsom. 
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BLINDS DOWN: 
A CHRONICLE OF CHARMINSTER.' 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
THE BOOK OF ROSE. 


CHAPTER I. 
PUERILIA. 


For some weeks after the ‘ passing ’ of Rosetta the aunts slept ill. 
Speculation ran amok concerning the right administration of a 
sacred charge. Rose was a darling, of course, but so different 
from other little girls whom the ladies had met in fiction and 
real life. Prudence remarked that the child’s behaviour when 
she first learned of her dear mother’s death was quite extra- 
ordinary. Rose adored Rosetta, but no passion of weeping 
assailed her when the aunts, as tenderly as possible, broke the 
dreadful news. 

Jaqueline whispered : 

‘God wanted her, my love.’ 

Rose considered this attentively. 

‘ Does He want her more than I do?’ 

‘It was His will that she should go to Him.’ 

‘ Why didn’t He take His Ex.?’ 

Jaqueline thought: ‘ Why, indeed?’ but she contented 
herself with hugging the thin little body and stroking the pale 
little face. Rose moped for many days, asking no questions and 
displaying no appetite for food. Gradually she became herself, 
but, a week later, Prudence discovered her alone in the inner 
drawing-room, staring hungrily at the portrait in pastel. 
Abruptly she said to her aunt : 

“She died because she was good. I’m glad that I’m so 
naughty.’ 

‘ But you’re not naughty! ’ 

‘I feel naughty. When I’m alone I say—damn! ’ 

Prudence exhibited no acerbity; for the moment words 
failed her. Rose continued calmly Pa 

1 Copyright, 1911, by H. A. Vachell, in the United States of America. 
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‘When His Ex. is angry he says ‘‘ Damn ’’ and ‘‘ God- 
dam!’ ’ 

‘You must promise me that you will never use those dreadful 
words. It would grieve her ’—Prudence pointed a thin shaking 
finger at the portrait. 

‘I spect it would,’ Rose replied gravely, but she made no 
pledges, murmuring half to herself: ‘If I’m too good I shall 
die before I’m growed up.’ 

Her vivid imagination distressed the poor ladies, who had 
been hard upon Rosetta because they themselves were utterly 
lacking in this divine gift. They became alarmed when they 
found out that Rose had created for herself an invisible play- 
mate named Miss Marguerite. In a cherished pocket the child 
carried an old pack of cards, and with these she played endless 
games of ‘ Old maid’ and ‘ Beggar my neighbour,’ but always 
with Miss Marguerite. One day Jaqueline asked her, as Rose 
was shuffling the cards for a fresh deal: ‘ Who won that last 
game? ’ 

‘ Miss Marguerite ; but you know she cheats! ’ 

‘It’s uncanny,’ said Jaqueline to Prudence. 

‘We must deal with her very tenderly.’ 

The child created other invisible persons, with whom she 
carried on interminable conversations. A certain Mrs. Brocken- 
hurst lived in the cottage occupied by Mrs. Veal. She was a 
sad invalid, who took her breakfast in bed, and disliked fat. 
Rose would say mournfully to Jaqueline, who was showing 
surprising aptitudes for this new game: ‘ Pore Mrs. Brocken- 
hurst is no better this morning. I shall ask Dr. Pogany to 
call.’ 

* What’s the matter with her?’ 

‘ She’s in bed, rather regretting the birth of twins! ’ 

In desperation Jaqueline demanded of Prudence: ‘ Where 
does she get these ideas and words from? ‘‘ Rather regret- 
ting!’’ Did you ever hear the like? ’ 

‘In India, she may have overheard these astonishing ex- 
pressions. Do you think we ought to correct her?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Jaqueline. ‘I am terrified of losing her 
confidence. She might confine her attention entirely to Miss 
Marguerite and that bothering Mrs. Brockenhurst.’ 

To be candid, Aunt Jaqueline was slightly jealous of Mrs. 
Brockenhurst, who absorbed indeed too much of Rose’s atten- 
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tion. Rose said: ‘ She’s so silly about those babies—girls, too. 
I was asked to the christenin’, but I didn’t go. Do you blame 
me?’ 

‘ Far from it,’ replied Jaqueline. 

A year after her mother’s ‘ passing,’ the child had an ex- 
citing adventure, something which she never forgot. It must 
be remembered that she had not seen Rosetta for more than 
two years. And the Rosetta she had known was now lost to 
memory, because the Rosetta of the picture had usurped her 
place. Tongues of angels could not have persuaded Rose that 
the mother of her dreams was other than a laughing girl, with 
sparkling eyes, and always dressed in sprigged muslin, with 
a knot of blue riband at her throat. 

The adventure took place in late August at Bognor. Rose 
and her nurse were on the beach. The Aunts were shopping. 
Presently a tall lady, wearing blue spectacles and a thick veil, 
came and sat down not far from the child. Rose noticed 
particularly the blue spectacles, and began to weave a romance 
concerning them. The nurse, a good woman of Charminster, 
engaged a few months previously, saw with satisfaction that 
the lady—a real lady—was much interested in Rose. Within 
a minute or two, Rosetta—for it was she—approached the 
nurse, and said in a low, soft voice: 

‘ Who is that little girl?’ 

‘Lord Brough’s daughter, Madam.’ 

‘Is it possible? I once knew Lord Brough. May I speak 
to his little daughter? ’ 

‘I’m sure, Madam, that the ladies would have no objection. 
May I inquire your name, Madam?’ 

‘Mrs. Newman. I am leaving Bognor this afternoon.’ 

“Come here, Miss Rose, if you please.’ 

Rose approached with caution. 

‘This lady knows your papa.’ 

‘You know His Ex.? Do you like him? I never did.’ 

‘Miss Rose! Aren’t you forgetting yourself? ’ 

‘I don’t forget His Ex. Once he held both my hands, and 
told me to pull. When I did, he let go, and I went bang on 
the back of my head. We never got on after that.’ 

‘Miss Rose, please be good! I don’t know what Mrs. 
Newman will think of you.’ 
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“Will you shake hands?’ asked Rosetta, disguising her 
voice. 

‘ All right, but I don’t kiss. Why do you want to talk 
to me?’ 

* Because once J had a little girl about your age, who looked 
something like you.’ 

‘Ts she dead? ’ 

“TI lost her.’ 

Rose nodded, fully aware that the word ‘ dead ’ was seldom 
used by real ladies, who substituted the funny word ‘ lost.’ 
Simple, comfortable souls, like Crump or Mrs. Veal, seemed 
to prefer the plainer English. 

‘Do you think your little girl went to the good place or to 
the bad place? ’ 

‘To the good place.’ 

‘ Little girls don’t always go there.’ 

‘ My little girl has gone there.’ 

‘Perhaps she met my mother. God wanted her most 
particlerly.’ 

After this there was more talk, most of it from Rose, but 
she remembered little else, except that she had told the 
adventure to the Aunts, and Aunt Jaqueline had walked out 
of the sitting-room, blowing her nose much louder than Rose 
herself was permitted to do. 

When she was eight years old, another incident made a 
profounder impression. Aunt Prudence took her upon her knee 
and told her that ‘ His Ex.’ was dead. She did not use the 
word ‘ lost,’ and said nothing about his going to the good 
place, which struck Rose as odd. Lord Brough’s daughter 
remarked pensively, ‘ His Ex. used to call me an ugly little 
devil,’ whereupon Aunt Prudence whispered: ‘Try to forget 
' that, my darling.’ But she hadn’t forgotten it, and a con- 
scientious effort to forget it served to impress it indelibly upon 
her memory. Equally vivid was the recollection of travelling 
to London, and attending a service in a big church, where she 
saw a gentleman who was no other than the Prince of Wales. 
Afterwards, he had spoken to her, and had said in a kind 
voice, ‘You must never forget that your great father served 
his country faithfully.’ Then he had bent down and kissed 
her, not ohce, but twice. He didn’t kiss the Aunts, but they 
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had curtseyed to him, as Mrs. Veal curtseyed to them—some- 
thing which Rose had never seen them do before. 

She enjoyed one immeasurable advantage denied to Rosetta. 
The Easters had four children, including a little girl of Rose’s 
age, who, ultimately, cut out Miss Marguerite entirely. Also, 
Mr. Easter was a ‘jokey’ man, and as such a source of never- 
failing interest and excitement. 

‘In what way is he ‘‘ jokey ’’ ?’ asked Aunt Jaqueline. It 
worried her dreadfully that Prudence and she were never able 
to raise the rare laugh which rippled so delightfully from firm 
little lips. 

‘T’'ll tell you,’ said Rose. ‘ At luncheon to-day I found a 
caterpillar in my lettuce.’ 

‘How horrid! I hope you took no notice, and pretended 
it wasn’t there?’ 

‘Ought I to have done that? I didn’t. I said to Mr. 
Easter: ‘‘ Oh, there’s a green caterpillar in my lettuce,’’ and 
then he said: ‘‘ A green caterpillar? Well, you needn’t eat 
him unless you particularly want to.’ I did laugh. Aunt 
Prudence and you never make jokes like that. He is a nice 
man.’ 

Jaqueline answered dreamily: ‘ Your dear mother used to 
say that we couldn’t see the funny side of things. I suppose 
she was right.’ 


Before Rose was sixteen she perpetrated this epigram: 
Happiness is independent of Happenings. The years of her 
childhood rolled by so swiftly and pleasantly that she might 
have been unconscious of their passage had it not been for the 
alternation of the seasons and the change in herself. She was 
happy, because two middle-aged spinsters devoted themselves 
heart and soul to that particular end. The same ladies had 
been devoted to Rose’s mother, but in Rosetta’s case they had 
deemed it a duty not to spoil the child, imposing innumerable 
petty tyrannies and restraints. The sense that every act was 
criticised made Rosetta unhappy; the sense that every act was 


~ commended made Rose the most joyous of children. After her 


father’s death, she became a ward in Chancery. The family 
solicitor—e genial person, who conveyed the impression that 
time was of no value, an impression subsequently obliterated 
on perusal of his charges—travelled to Charminster to give 
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details, and, incidentally, take note of the child’s condition 
and surroundings. By the time the young lady reached the 
age of twenty-one she would be worth what old-fashioned folk 
called—a plum. Meanwhile, over and above her allowance of 
2001. a year, anything in reason would be paid. Horseback 
exercise, for example. Another hundred a year. Anything in 
reason. 

‘That will come later,’ said Prudence. ‘ The present 
allowance is ample.’ 

‘ A capable governess? ’ 

‘ She, too, will come later.’ 

‘Well, well, as I say, in such cases the Court is disposed 
to be generous. Anything in reason, my dear Madam, any- 
thing in reason.’ 

‘We will apply later on.’ 

“Yes, yes. Meanwhile—it seems absurd to mention it— 
but forewarned—eh? Exactly. As a ward in Chancery, the 
young lady cannot marry without the Lord Chancellor’s 
consent.’ 

“Bless me,’ said Prudence testily. ‘The child is not yet 
nine.’ 

‘I merely mention it. And ten years soon pass. For that 
matter, I knew a ward in Chancery who wished to marry when 
she was sixteen. And this young lady will have four thousand 
per annum—a snug income, very!’ 

In due time a French governess came to the Dower House, 
a charming woman (carefully chosen by Mary Mauleverer), who 
understood the Aunts. When she praised Rose’s accent, the 
child said : 

‘ Aunt Jaqueline will be pleased. She taught me what I 
know.’ 

Already the child had developed a passion for reading, and, 
‘much to the disappointment of the ladies, rejected as dull the 
dear familiar books which had entranced them forty years 
before. Mr. Easter spoke of Rose as the ‘ Time Spirit,’ being 
at some pains to explain to the ladies the new constructive ideas 
now percolating everywhere, and their relation to Youth and 
Age. The ladies lent attentive ears to the clergyman of the 
parish, but it is to be feared that they understood little of what 
he said. Prudence would say, not quite so didactically as of 
yore: ‘I don’t notice these changes, Mr. Easter, and surely 
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you will admit that the great fundamental principles which 
govern human conduct are the same? ’ 

‘ Subject to modification—yes.’ 

‘What modification? ’ 

‘ The increasing intelligence of the proletariat, for example.’ 

* How can that modify fundamental principles? ’ 

‘Let us admit that what was regarded as fundamental in 
the days of the Plantagenets is not so regarded now. My 
father, a squarson—’ 

‘I beg your pardon? ’ 

‘Half squire, half parson, and a very sound thinker, held 
that men and womer. should be content in the sphere in which 
they were born. That point of view is almost obsolete.’ 

‘I grieve to hear it.’ 

Then he would smile pleasantly and change the subject. 
Once a month he wrote to a certain Mrs. Newman, the wife 
of a novelist now coming to the front, and these letters can be 
summed up in a phrase: ‘ It is well with the child.’ 

Between the ages of seven and sixteen the greatest influence 
in Rose’s life was the portrait of her mother. Jaqueline 
stumbled upon this illuminating discovery. One morning, 
before the death of Lord Brough, Rose had been extremely 
disobedient, and for a punishment was set the task of copying 
out ten times the line ‘ Obedience is necessary to Success.’ 
This axiom, neatly framed in plain oak, hung upon the walls of 
the old schoolroom, and Rosetta must have copied it, also as 
a punishment, at least ten thousand times. Presently Jaqueline 
came in, brimming over with forgiveness and tenderness, to 
find the imp busily engaged in flicking ink upon the axiom 
itself and the wall upon which it hung. 

‘ What are you doing? ’ gasped the Aunt. 

‘I’m Moses,’ replied Rose gravely; ‘ and these,’ she indi- 
cated the blots with a wave of the pen, ‘are a plague of 
locusts.’ 

‘You are a wicked little girl,’ said Jaqueline, solemnly. 

‘I know I am; that’s why Moses sent the locusts to plague 
me.’ 

This revelation of a dual identity only exasperated Jaqueline. 
But she felt unequal to deal with such a moral exigency. 
Prudence must be consulted at once. Unwilling to leave Moses 
with the locusts, she led the prophet into the inner drawing- 
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room, and then went in search of Prudence, to whom the sad 
story was related. . 

‘This must never occur again. Flinging ink! What a 
naughty little maid! ’ 

The Aunts stared at each other in sore perplexity. As yet 
no serious punishment had been inflicted upon Rose. Prudence 
retired for a moment and returned with a tiny ivory-handled 
riding-whip, an early Victorian affair, very light and thin. 

‘Three cuts on the hand with this,’ said Prudence. 

‘Oh, Sister! If we should hurt her too much! ’ 

‘Take it,’ said Prudence. 

‘Sister—I—I can’t do it.’ 

‘I don’t ask you to do it. Take the whip! Now.’ 
Prudence held out her thin white hand, palm uppermost. ‘ Give 
me one. Don’t be foolish, Jaqueline! One firm cut, if you 
please.’ 

Jaqueline inflicted a stripe that could not have seriously 
damaged a fly. 

‘Pish! ’ exclaimed Prudence, scornfully. ‘Much, much 
harder.’ 

In her agitation Jaqueline struck too hard. Prudence 
winced, but she endured the pain with Spartan fortitude. 

‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘ Where is the child? ’ 

‘ In the drawing-room.’ 

‘What! You left her alone with the china? ’ 

‘Gracious! I never thought of that.’ 

In silence the Aunts descended to the first floor. The door 
of the drawing-room was ajar, and through it came the sound 
of a childish voice. 

‘What is she up to now? ’ murmured Jaqueline. 

The ladies peered in. Rose was upon her knees in front of 
‘ her mother’s portrait. She was praying fervently : 

“Oh, my dear, make me good like you! I am such a 
naughty little maid! ’ 

The ladies went silently upstairs. A few minutes later 
Jaqueline found Rose very subdued. Acting under instructions, 
she said gently : 

* Aunt Prudence and I are not going to punish you because 
we are sure you know how naughty you have been, and that 
you will try hard to be better in the future.’ 
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For several days Rose remained as meek as the Moses she 
had impersonated. 

After this incidént they sought and found opportunities 
to leave Rose alone with her mother’s picture. Indeed, this 
realisation of the fact that Rosetta lived in the heart of her 
child became a beacon to the Aunts. By it they steered an 
unswerving course. They began to talk to Rose of her mother, 
relating incidents of her childhood, displaying work done by 
her—the first sampler, a book-marker, and a score of similar 
treasures, over which Rose gloated delightedly. Is it necessary 
to add that the departed mother was visualised as a saint, 
impeccable, a gem ‘ of purest ray serene’ ? In their hearts the 
ladies had enshrined Rosetta as saint indeed, inasmuch as she 
had endured patiently a martyrdom of six long years. It is 
tragic to reflect that good women, actuated by the best motives, 
make the profoundest and most far-reaching blunders. 

Moreover, different as their treatment of Rose was from that 
accorded to Rosetta, the extremes met upon the seamy side of 
things, or, it would be more correct to say, stopped short of Hog 
Lane and all it included. Evil as an abstraction was familiar 
enough to the child; evil, in its material aspect of poverty, 
ignorance, and vice, was deliberately ignored. 

The blinds remained down. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHICH INTRODUCES VERE. 


Wuen Rose was fourteen Mr. Easter offered to teach her Latin. 
His daughter, Vere, who had cut out poor Miss Marguerite in 
Rose’s affections, happened to have inherited her father’s 
scholarly tastes. She was a year older than Rose, and a 
dominating influence in her life, although Rose—so the Vicar 
remarked—possessed the stronger character. Mrs. Easter was 
a mother cut true to the Mauleverer pattern, and therefore 
persona gratissima at the Dower House. Her other children 
were exactly like her, and with them we are not concerned 
excépt collectively. As so many pounds of solid conventionality 
they presented to Vere (who resembled her father) and Rose a 
burden to be shouldered, although not without protest. Mrs. 
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Easter may be adequately described as a ‘ nice” woman. The 
adjective was always in her too prim mouth. The Vicar’s 
sermons, Rose’s Sunday frocks, the miniatures of the Aunts, 
the herbaceous border at the Dower House, were alike com- 
mended as ‘rather nice!’ For the rest she was plump, 
motherly in appearance, wore her hair in smooth Madonna 
bands, and was counted by all Charminster to be exactly what 
a clergyman’s wife should be. To crown her perfections, she 
belonged to an ancient county family. 

Vere had been a thorn in her side. Vere had ideas! Were 
it not heresy, if not blasphemy, to question the rulings of 
Providence, Were ought to have been born a boy instead of a 
tomboy. She looked like a jolly boy, being blessed with a 
disarming grin and most powerful muscles. With the gloves 
(she subscribed to buy a set) Vere could hold her own with a 
brother a year older than herself. She climbed trees and 
robbed nests. She played cricket when she got the chance 
and loathed the piano. She mimicked dear Mrs. Pogany to her 
face. 

Rose adored her. 

It was Vere who shouted with laughter when Mrs. Easter 
was reading aloud ‘ The Pillars of the House ’ to Rose and the 
other children. 

‘It’s such fun,’ she replied, when Mrs. Easter paused to 
inquire the reason of this mistimed hilarity. 

‘Fun? ’ 

‘ Rather—isn’t it, Rose? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rose, now giggling convulsively. 

‘I can enjoy a joke as well as anybody,’ remarked the Vicar’s 
wife, ‘ but Miss Yonge is not trying to be funny, I can assure 
you.’ 

‘ That’s it,’ spluttered Vere. ‘She’s funny without knowing 
it—isn’t she, Rose? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rose. 

‘If you would kindly explain to my limited intelligence what 
you both mean, I should be obliged.’ 

Vere considered this soberly, understudying her father. 

‘One can’t explain jokes to people who don’t see them. 
What makes me laugh is that there are so many pillars to this 
old maid’s house.’ 
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‘Oh! That’s your idea of fun, is it? I should have 
supposed that a gifted authoress like Miss Yonge had a right to 
introduce as many characters as she pleased. I may tell you 
that the children in this book were drawn from life, from the 
children of the Bishop of Melchester.’ 

This produced a calming effect. A bishop, fully robed, 
inspired awe. Vere murmured reflectively : 

‘ Yes; that makes a difference. I’ll try to laugh inside.’ 

The reading continued without further interruption. 

Of course, the Sisters remarked that Latin was all very well 
for boys who could not possibly be turned into gentlemen without 
it, but surely Rose might employ her time to better advantage. 
Notwithstanding, the lessons began, and Rose went about with 
her pocket full of slips of paper covered with Latin words, and 
repeated to Crump, who was lyrical when alone in her pantry, 
the set of verses beginning : 

Common are to either sex, 
Artifex and opifexr... 

To be candid, neither Vere nor Rose sucked quite as much 
pleasure out of the Latin primer as did, for example, the Lady 
Jane Grey; but they loved Mr. Easter’s jests, which punctuated 
agreeably tiresome idioms. The Vicar, for his part, was never 
happier than when the little girls were with him, and he taught 
them, quite unconsciously, many things more important than a 
dead language, infusing that love of knowledge for its own sake 
which had distinguished him as a scholar. He called the pair 
‘Notes of Interrogation,’ and answered their questions with 
discreet humour, laughing with his pupils, never at them. In 
a dim confused way Rose began to grope for what she felt, but 
didn’t know, stretching out delicate tentacles, fastening tight 
on to what provoked curiosity, divining, with her mother’s 
instinct, that a fascinating universe encompassed the .garden of 
the Dower House. 

The time has come when we must attempt her portrait. At 
fifteen she was attractively plain, with no promise of Rosetta’s 
beauty. Tall, and very thin, she carried above too narrow 
shoulders a head that intelligent strangers stared at with interest 
and curiosity—a head not unlike her famous father’s, with the 
grimness and cruelty left out. Colour brightened the whole face, 
which had lost its sallow complexion; you looked in vain for the 
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glowing damask rose-cream of Rosetta, but a suffused pink 
indicated sound health. The head was too long and the features 
salient. She was proud of possessing the Mauleverer nose, 
delicately aquiline, with extremely thin and sensitive nostrils. 
Her teeth, very white and well-shaped, revealed themselves 
easily; the chin stuck out fearlessly rather than aggressively. 
The eyes were delightful—finely set and of a vivid blue. Her 
hands and feet were long and thin. 

Twice, during her life, she had visited Mauleverer Court, 
accompanied by the Aunts, who, ever since that memorable and 
painful! scene with Mary at the Dower House, had regarded the 
wife of the Head of the Family as ‘odd’ and ‘ un-English.’ 
Mary had promised Rosetta that she would keep an eye on the 
child. And, at Rosetta’s request, she had written to Lord 
Brough explaining at length the peculiar circumstances of 
Rosetta’s ‘ passing.’ He had replied curtly that in his opinion 
the parties to the pious fraud had acted with a ridiculous lack of 
commonsense. However, they could please themselves. Rosetta 
was dead to him, he added, and he hoped that he would never 
hear her name again. 

In the next editions of ‘ Burke’ and ‘ Debrett ’ Rosetta’s 
death was duly recorded. Septimus and she went abroad; the 
world, as Rosetta had foreseen, supposed that Lord Brough’s 
wife had either killed herself or perished of remorse. 

Nevertheless, complications arose after Lord Brough’s death. 
He died intestate, and as he had not divorced Rosetta she was 
entitled to part of his estate. This was explained to her by the 
Vicar of Charminster, to whom she wrote in reply- that she 
could never touch a farthing of her late husband’s money. She 
married Septimus, and they lived in great seclusion in a remote 
part of Westmoreland. 

At Mauleverer Court Rose enjoyed herself mightily. So 
much so, indeed, that the Aunts questioned the expediency of 
taking her there too often. They were frightened out of their 
wits at the possibility of ‘ unsettling the child.’ Their alarm 
was needless. Rose was far too happy and healthy to become 
‘ unsettled,’ which is perhaps a condition depending more upon 
the gastric juices than squeamish ladies like to admit. Mary, 
of course, saw deep into the artless soul of the Sisters, and wrote 
to Mrs. Newman in her turn that it was ‘ well with the child.’ 
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Vere Easter kept Rose wholesomely mischievous. Long 
before the Latin lessons began Rose had confessed to her friend 
that it was no fun at all being naughty at home, because the 
Aunts never really punished her, but contented themselves with 
slightly reproachful glances. 

‘I feel,’ said Rose, with happy inspiration, ‘that I’m 
slapping Aunt Jaqueline—and she is such a dear. Yesterday I 
put sugar in the salt-cellars when Mrs. Pogany came to 
luncheon, and Aunt Jaqueline said it was a little harmless jest. 
Harmless! I looked such a fool! ’ 

‘We must do something up here,’ replied her sprightly 
friend. 

The something evolved itself, with alluring excitements and 
procrastinations, into this. The Vicarage faced Charminster 
High Street, and on foggy evenings, after tea and before Crump 
arrived to escort Miss Rose to the Dower House, it was possible 
to slip out of a convenient side door and spend a delirious five 
minutes in the High Street. Rose, racking her brain to discover 
some original form of naughtiness, conceived the idea of startling 
solitary foot-passengers who chose to walk in the middle of the 
road, by stretching across it a thick piece of Berlin wool. The 
girls walked, each upon opposite sides of the street, holding 
the wool nose high. When the wool came into sudden contact 
with a face it broke, and before the stranger could find out 
what extraordinary thing had struck him, the girls were 
swallowed up in the friendly darkness. Vere, fired to higher 
achievement, borrowed without leave her brother’s fishing-rod. 
To attach a bunch of keys to the end of a line, to sit at an open 
window upon the second storey, and drop the keys behind some 
old gentleman hurrying home to his muffin and then to raise 
the point of the rod so that the keys dangled out of sight while 
the old gentleman groped about on the pavement, afforded the 
young ladies a joy the greater because all manifestation of it 
had to be suppressed. We refrain from describing other pranks 
which at any rate served the purpose of preventing Rose from 
becoming a prig. Majora canamus. 

Vere was sixteen when her sharp little ears caught a whisper 
against the fair fame of Rose’s mother. Like Rose, she had 
come to regard Rosetta as a saint in sprigged muslin, some one 
to be spoken of in a reverential, subdued tone. The Rose who 
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talked rarely of this wonderful mother was an utterly different 
creature to her familiar friend, and on that account fascinating, 
because not so easily understood. It was still hard for Vere to 
realise that all mothers were not like Mrs. Baster, or Mrs, 
Pogany, or Mrs. Walkington, the banker’s wife. She often 
wondered what effect an ange) mother would have had upon her, 
and decided that it was as well perhaps that they were not too 
common upon earth. She summed up such speculations with: 
* They can’t expect too much of me.’ 

Upon the first Thursday of every month Mrs. Easter was at 
home to Charminster gentlewomen from four til] six. The 
Misses Mauleverer were conspicuously absent at such entertain- 
ments, which were never missed by Colonel Pook’s wife, or Mrs. 
Hooton, or Mrs. Pogany. Mrs. Hooton was the lady whom 
we have met before as Laura Pogany. She had married 
Hooton, the auctioneer and real estate agent of Charminster, 
Hooton ought to have been master of a lower form in Char- 
minster Grammar Schoo). He presented a slack, loosely put- 
together appearance, and had succeeded a burly father, who had 
built up a substantial business. 

Laura Hooton was described by Rose’s French governess as 
une bonne gazette du pays. She knew, ‘ as a fact, my dear,’ 
all that had happened in Charminster since she came to it as 
a baby, and much that had not happened also. Possibly she 
was never so happy as when talking about the ladies of the Dower 
House. Mrs. Pook, whose husband had come to the sleepy old 
town because good and cheap golf could be enjoyed on the downs 
to the north of the residential quarter, listened with ill-concealed 
impatience when Laura was ‘ Maulevering,’ as she called it. 
The ladies had not called upon Mrs. Pook, and Laura, of course, 
was maliciously aware of this. 

Vere was hovering about handing seed-cake and brown 
bread-and-butter, when Mrs. Pook said tartly : 

‘Why do these old maids give themselves such ridiculous 
airs?” 

Vere became interested at once. She disliked Mrs. Pook, 
she was always amused by Mrs. Hooton, and she adored the 
Aunts. 

Laura answered sweetly : 

‘As a newcomer I daresay you notice things which escape 
us, but when you are with them drinking tea out of those 
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wonderful Nankin cups, do they really strike you as giving 
themselves airs? I should be so interested to know.’ 

‘I am not one of the privileged few who do drink tea with 
them. They have not honoured me by calling upon so humble 
a person as myself.’ 

‘I’m so sorry,’ murmured Laura. ‘ You have met them 
elsewhere? ’ 

‘IT have not.’ 

Vere edged nearer, wriggling with delight, confident that 
Laura would Jand heavily in one moment, and thinking, 
‘Wouldn’t I like to have a go at her myself—old beast! ’ 

Laura said silkily : 

* Then how do you know that they give themselves airs? ’ 

‘It is enough for me to see them sail into church,’ said 
Mrs. Pook. ‘ And when I remember that their sister ran away 
from her husband with another man, leaving poor Lord Brough, 
whom my dear husband knew intimately, to die in South Africa, 
Isay to myself that a little more humility in entering the House 
of God would not be out of place.’ 

Laura caught a glimpse of Vere’s horror-stricken face and lost 
her head. 

‘Shush-h-h-h!’ she commanded, as if she were speaking 
to a fractious child. 

‘Really, Mrs. Hooton, I think you forget yourself. I am 
not a baby, nor a fool, nor a gossip. I deal, like you, in facts.’ 

With that she rose majestically and sailed across the room, 
leaving Vere staring open-mouthed at a quivering and crimson 
visitor. 

‘What did she mean?’ gasped Vere. ‘ Whatever did she 
mean, Mrs. Hooton? How dare she speak like that of Rose’s 
mother? ’ 

Once more the unhappy Laura enjoined silence, with a 
sibilant ‘ Shush-h-h-h! ’ 

Vere offered seed-cake to a lady who already was unable to 
dispose of a large slige, and very nearly dropped the brown 
bread-and-bufter. Laura followed Mrs. Pook. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said, in a frightened whisper. ‘T 
quite lost my head, but that terrible story has been buried with 
the poor lady herself. The Misses Mauleverer know nothing 
about it—nothing at all. They think that Lady Brough died 
before she ran away. She is a sort of saint to them. There 
VOL XXXII.—NO. 187, NS. 2 
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‘ 


has been for years what my father, Dr. Pogany, calls ‘‘ a con- 
spiracy of silence ’’ to keep from the Sisters the dreadful truth. 
And the little girl has made a saint of her mother also. Forgive 
me for speaking rudely, but I was terrified because Vere Easter, 
who is the dearest friend of little Rose Brough, overheard every 
word you said.’ 

Mrs. Pook was a jealous, dyspeptic creature, but sound 
enough at core. She was horrified. Laura was distracted by 
fright, or she might have perceived that she had indeed ‘ landed ’ 
heavily. 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Pook. ‘I am very much dis- 
tressed, Mrs. Hooton. You will have to smooth things over to 
Vere Easter. I promise to make the only amend possible. I 
will join your kind conspiracy of silence. I am truly most 
concerned.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Laura. 

A few minutes later she managed to corner Vere. She took 
the girl’s hand and patted it. 

‘I must tell you the truth,’ she said gravely. ‘ You are too 
young, remember, to understand, or to pass judgment. Lady 
Brough, poor unhappy woman! did leave her husband, who 
behaved with shocking cruelty to her. She died within a week, 
how and when and where we don’t know. The Aunts don’t 
know it.’ 

Vere gasped. The spheres seemed to be reeling. Like Rose, 
she had been brought up on the old system, swathed in cotton- 
wool. This was her first intimate contact with deadly sin. 

‘She went away with another man? ’ 

‘Yes, my dear. It would be wicked to lie to you.’ 

‘Then, then ’—Vere grew white—‘ she broke the Seventh 
Commandment? ’ 

* Alas !—yes.’ 

Then, as tenderly as possible, because Laura had loved and 
admired Rosetta, the matron explained to the maid how the 
disaster had come to pass, and the inviolate silence concerning 
itin Charminster. When she had finished Vere understood dimly 
that life would never be quite the same again. Laura concluded : 
‘Promise me to try to put this from you.’ 

‘IT can’t, Mrs. Hooton.’ 
*‘ Bury it, dear, as we have buried it.’ 
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‘They think her perfect—the best woman who ever lived.’ 
‘ You must forget, as I have forgotten.’ 

‘ But, you see, you haven’t forgotten. And I shall never 
forget—not if I live to be a hundred.’ 


After this a certain constraint insidiously established itself 
between Vere and Rose. Inevitably when Rose spoke of the 
dear saint, Vere remained miserably silent, crimson at first with 
a confusion which did not escape the sharp eyes of Rose, who 
leapt to the conclusion that poor Vere, with what might be 
called an uninteresting mother, was slightly bored and con- 
ceivably jealous—a horrid thought, but not to be evaded by 
a logical mind. Soon afterwards she ceased to mention her 
mother to her friend. Nevertheless there were allusions. It 
happened that Vere was discussing with Rose the case of a 
servant sent away from the Vicarage because she pilfered. The 
thief was young and pretty, and a favourite with the children. 
Vere said emphatically : 

‘ I’ve talked it over with Father. Florrie was sacked against 
his wish.’ 

* What? ’ 

‘Mother told him before me that she was mistress in her 
own house and must be allowed a free hand with the maids, 
which bowled poor Father out; but he confided to me that Florrie 
came from Hog Lane, and that pilfering was in her blood. 
He made me see that even the greatest sins, like breaking 
the Commandments, may be committed under extenuating 
circumstances.’ 

“Vere! ’ 

‘I thought you would be surprised. It rather staggered 
me. And he knocked me bang off my legs when he went on 
to say that, however much we hated the sin, we should have 
compassion on the sinner, and that the wisest man who ever 
lived could never really take into account the excuses that might 
be made for the sinner—things like heredity, and surroundings, 
and physical weakness, and all that. I wish you could have 
heard him.’ 

‘He would have let Florrie go on associating with us?’ 

Vere smiled, catching a faint echo of the Aunts. 

‘TI suppose it’s like this: He thinks that Florrie would not 
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be likely to turn us into thieves, and we might help to make her 
a litt!s bit more honest.’ 

‘ Vere, there is something in that.’ 

Then Vere, hardly conscious of what she was attempting to 
do, instinctively feeling her way, said impressively : 

‘ It comes to this, Rose, we’re all sinners. I’m outrageously 
disobedient and cheeky to my elders and betters. The recording 
angel, all things considered, may think me worse than Florrie.’ 

‘What rubbish! ’ 

‘I tell you there’s a lot in it.’ 

‘ There are saints and sinners. My mother was a saint.’ 

Silence ! x 

* You will admit that she was a saint? ’ 

‘ Well, I didn’t know her.’ 

‘Do you think my Aunts would lie about her? ’ 

‘Of course not; but do sisters even ever really know each 
other? The Aunts think you frightfully good. If you died, 
they’d make a little saint of you.’ 

‘What nonsense! ’ 

‘ Well, I’ve made up my mind to study sinners and sin.’ 

‘Vere, that does sound exciting.’ 

‘It’s what we’re here for. Father divides the lot of us into 
helpers and hinderers, builders and breakers. Up to date I’ve 
been a hinderer and a breaker. I may have had the cheek to 
think I was a helper, but Father rather flattened out that idea 
by pointing out that the worst hinderers were those who fatly 
believed themselves to be belpers. I had an awful suspicion—’ 

* Yes? ’ 

‘ Rose, I hardly dare whisper it. I had the strangest feeling 
that he was thinking of Mother.’ 

‘Vere, what awful things you do say!—but I like you to say 
- them to me.’ 

‘I must speak out to somebody. When Mother is pi-jawing 
me, and what she calls ‘‘ helping,’’ I feel a regular devil.’ 

‘Aunt Prudence remarked last Sunday that your mother 
was a truly good and virtuous woman.’ 

‘I daresay. All the same, I believe in my bones that she’s 
one of the hinderers.’ 

Upon top of this confidential conversation came an exciting 
experience with the Vicar. His pupils were construing the 
passage in Livy which describes the leap of Curtius into the 
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- chasm which the soothsayers declared could only be filled with 


Rome’s greatest treasure. This led, naturally, into a discussion 
of heroes who had sacrificed their lives for others and the quoting 
by the Vicar of the familiar text: ‘ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ Where- 
upon, to the amazement of Rose and the parson, Vere said 
abruptly : 

‘T can think of a greater love even than that.’ 

‘Can you? ’ said her father. 

Vere was scarlet, as she asked: ‘ Would it not show even 
greater love if a man risked his soul for a friend? ’ 

Mr. Easter looked at her, wondering why the maid blushed. 
She was thinking of Rosetta. 

‘ What have you in your mind, child? ’ 

‘ Suppose a man or a woman committed a deadly sin for love 
of a friend? ’ 

The Vicar sighed, for he too thought of Rosetta, beholding 
her beautiful face, hearing her soft voice, sensible that such a 
sinner might well be forgiven because she had loved much. 
He glanced at Rose, struck, perhaps for the first time, by the 
change in his pupils, no longer to be reckoned as children. 

‘You have touched,’ he replied slowly, ‘ upon the supreme 
question. Only a bold man would presume to answer it; and 
I am not bold. I have held what some of our friends in Char. 
minster indict as ‘‘ odd ’’ views upon the question of seeking 
salvation, and these are deep matters for two little maids. Still, 
I am not such a coward as to evade the issue. The seeking of 
our own salvation, regardless of everything else, of which we 
have such remarkable examples in St. Simeon Stylites and 
St. Mary of Egypt and thousands of like misguided folk, has 
done much to injure the true teaching of Christ. The enemies 
of Christianity accuse us of seeking our own salvation selfishly, 
often at the expense of others. If it is so sought, I fear that 
it may not be gained. To imperil it with deliberation, no matter 
what the motive may be, is a tremendously grave matter. The 
issue would lie between the man who took such risks and his 
God, because God alone could read his heart.’ Then he added 
quietly : ‘ You two are growing up fast, but don’t perplex your 
minds with these problems yet. They must be faced when you 
attain to your full stature.’ 


(To be continued.) 














LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 


A DISTINGUISHED writer tells us that biography aims at satis- 
fying the ‘commemorative instinct’ by exercise of its power 
to transmit personality. To make that successful, character and 
exploit are necessary. The ‘exploits’ of Lord James’ profes- 
sional career have been amply recognised and have recently 
won the tribute of eloquent praise in the House of Lords from 
Lord Morley, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Halsbury, who, after 
dwelling on his Parliamentary abilities, added that a more 
generous and kind-hearted friend of the poor and suffering 
never existed. 

Lord James has made for himself a reputation acknowledged 
by his friends and political foes alike to have been one famous 
for real talent, indomitable energy, buoyant spirits, combined 
with a lofty conception of the duties of a profession which 
Burke said was a science which does more to quicken and 
invigorate the understanding than all the other kinds of learning 
put together. But it is the endeavour of the writer of these 
few pages to give, however inadequately, a sketch of the man, 
the personality and character of his private life, and how he 
appeared to those in whose intimacy he lived, for character is 
not only one thing, but is made up of a thousand things. 

It is forty years since I first met Henry James at a dinner, 
‘ mainly composed of literary men, given by the Editor of the 
Daily Telegraph, now Lord Burnham. On that afternoon James 
had made a brilliant speech in the House of Commons, on the 
then and still vexed controversy of Women’s Suffrage, of which 
he was ever a strong opponent. In that speech he had 
courageously told Mr. Gladstone, whom I suppose he thought 
to be coquetting with the question, that ‘ Fame had no present, 
and popularity no future.’ 

At the dinner Henry Calcraft, who did not know James, 
in spite of my friendly kicks under the table, found fault with 
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the speech, saying that the speaker, a young lawyer, had cribbed 
‘a quotation and pretended it was his own. This was more than 
James could bear in silence, and he told us, much to Caleraft’s 
surprise, that he had made no attempt to pass the saying off 
as his own, but had acknowledged that the quotation was from 
Southey. He was very good-natured, however, and we all 
parted as the best of friends. That friendship was mine for 
forty years—to the date, indeed, of his death in 1911. 

Few men have arrived at old age surrounded with so many 
friends. He had followed the golden principle of avoiding the 
role of the censor and castigator. He accommodated himself 
to the times in which he lived, and instead of the terrible 
phrase, ‘Ah! it was very different in my time!’ he never 
let the memories of the past overshadow the good of the present. 

Some years ago appeared a picture in Punch which I always 
thought pathetic. There were two old gentlemen looking into 
the window of the famous toy-shop in the Boulevard des 
Italiens in Paris, and one was saying to the other: ‘ Ah, Jem, 
they don’t make toys as amusing as they did when we were 
boys,’ without recognising that the fault lay with their lack 
of appreciation, not with the toys that had lost their charm. 
But no such lack of appreciation for anything that was good 
and youthful was ever present in James’ mind. 

His generosity was great. I may illustrate it from the 
memory of Lord Loreburn. While James was still a young 
and a comparatively poor man he had made in his profession 
about 1.5001. or 2,0001.; hearing of the death of a school- 
fellow, who had left his widow in a state of destitution, he 
at once made over to her the whole of his savings. On another 
occasion he unexpectedly came into a considerable sum of 
money, and said to Sir Francis Mowatt: ‘I am going to give 
myself a treat—I shall distribute it all in lots of 1007. and 2001. 
each upon some poor fellows who I know will be the happier 
for it.’ During periods of enormous legal and Parliamentary 
stress, a friend tells me, he has known him write with his own 
hand seventy or eighty letters petitioning for votes for a poor 
country clergyman—a friend of his early days. Munificence 
in every direction, presents of large sums of money to those 
who had lost theirs, and infinite delight in assisting the poor 
characterised his life. He felt an intense pleasure in doing 
these things, and did them well and delicately. If the doing 
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of a kindness involved a little harmless intrigue his pleasure 
was the greater. 

Once a friend in a time of great trouble and domestic sorrow 
had determined to leave her husband. James was spending the 
evening with her, and asked her to take him to her nursery. 
There, at the bedside of her little child, he implored her, 
for that child’s sake, to remain in her home: his entreaties 
were successful. 

These are only characteristics of a nature which, as all his 
friends combine in thinking, was essentially generous and kind. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, when Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, in 1890-91, presided over an enquiry as 
to the revision of railway rates, and was struck by the manner 
in which Sir Henry James conducted the case for the Associa- 
tion of Railway Companies, which, by the way, gave him for 
nearly a hundred days a fee of 1001. a day. Apart from his 
brilliant cross-examination, there shone out a good-natured 
humour which helped to illuminate proceedings otherwise not 
very gay. 

Subsequently Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who was often his 
host and his guest, told me many stories of his imperturbable 
good nature, and his faculty for always seeing the humorous 
side of things, which made his society a real pleasure to all 
who knew him: they were many, but amongst them none but 
could relate some kindly action done in the kindest way. 

Few people have ever realised what is the life, if life it 
may be called, of a successful lawyer. 

Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who in 1881-82 was working in 
James’ chambers, tells us what it was, and I had better use 
his words : 

‘T was with him daily, and it was his habit to come down 
‘to the Temple at 9.80 in the morning. After consultations, he 
was invariably in Court from 10.80 to 4, with the interval of 
a luncheon, which consisted of the chilly comfort of a bottle of 
Seltzer water. 

‘I used often then to walk down with him to the House of 
Commons, where he remained till the last member left that 
assembly. The average time of the rising of the House was, 
if my memory does not fail me, 8.80 a.m., and during many 
weeks of the Session he conducted the Corrupt Practices Bill 
through the House with extraordinary skill, tact, and good 
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temper. The difficulties of the Bill in Committee may be well 
imagined, when it is remembered that every member was 
personally affected by its provisions.’ 

He was ever a good party man, and on the occasion of an 
important division, when no pairs were allowed, he was suffering 
from a bad attack of quinsy. His doctor positively forbade 
his leaving his room, but when the doctor’s back was turned 
he insisted on being driven to the House and laid on a sofa. 
When there, evidently in great pain, Mr. W. H. Smith, who 
did not know him, but saw how acutely he was suffering, 
with his usual kindness insisted upon his being taken home at 
once, and promised to pair with him in the coming division. 

Through all this time of tremendous stress, indeed, he 
possessed the spirits of a boy. An hour snatched from Com- 
mittee rooms, a visit to Lord’s, would rouse him to exuberant 
delight. He was President of the M.C.C., an honour which he 
had coveted and thoroughly enjoyed. He liked to tell how 
‘Bob Reid,’ now the Lord Chancellor, stumped him when he 
went down to Cheltenham to play for the Old Boys. Like 
Arthur Hallam— 


He brought an eye for all he saw; 

He mixed in all our simple sports ; 

They pleased him, fresh from brawling Courts 
And dusty purlieus of the Law. 


The overflowing vitality, the vivida vis which helped him to 
wrestle so successfully with his Parliamentary and legal work, 
was ever present with him. The Prime Minister writes to me 
as follows : 

‘From 1886 until Mr. Chamberlain started his Fiscal crusade 
in 1908 we were in opposite political camps. But his kindness 
to me and my attachment and gratitude to him never suffered 
a day’s disturbance, and to the end of his life he remained one 
of my most honoured and valued friends. 

‘He was very fond of young people, shared their ii:terests, 
delighted in their company, and when he thought he saw signs 
of promise he was unstinting in generosity and active help. To 
those who worked for him, as I did for a time, he was not only 
appreciative, but (what is much rarer) uniformly considerate. 
He had unusually quick perception and a rapid judgment; and, 
without being a profound or even a learned lawyer, he had a 
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singular power of assimilation and digestion, and was a formid- 
able antagonist even in a purely legal argument. But his 
forensic eminence was more conspicuous in the lucid presenta- 
tion of a complicated narration, in the skilful handling of 
evidence, whether oral or documentary, in the marshalling of 
such forces as the particular case put at his disposal, in the 
skirting of corners and the avoidance of pitfalls, and (when 
the occasion required) in the force and fervour of his appeals, 


whether to emotion or to commonsense. Though not the 
greatest advocate of his time, he was at his best a match for 
any of them. 


‘But in the memory of those who really knew him he will 
live not so much as advocate, or as politician, but as an easy 
and charming companion, a sound and resourceful counsellor, 
and the warmest and most loyal of friends. His zest for life, 
and his interest in the fortunes of those for whom he really 
cared, continued unabated to his last hour, and I am one of 
not a few who owe him a debt that we can never pay.’ 

James lived in the midst of the hottest and noisiest of the 
world’s workshops, and yet again to quote Alfred Lyttelton: 
‘No gayer or more delightful companion out shooting could be 
imagined.’ He began to play golf when he was seventy, and 
learned quite enough of the game to laugh at the foozles of 
his friends. 

I remember some time in the eighties we were partridge 
shooting in Norfolk, and walking on a very extended front. 
A partridge came along the line and passed several guns, 
getting ultimately to a prodigious height. James brought the 
bird down in the style of a de Grey. The line halted, and the 
beaters, with whom he was immensely popular, gave him three 
cheers. Those cheers lived in his memory for many a year. 

T think this love of recreation in the midst of immense toil 
partly accounted for his spirits, which derived further impulse 
from his sense of humour, from his long memory of ‘ jokes in 
association,’ which could always be recalled by the most distant 
reference, and by his glorious health and power of recuperation. 

At Glenquoich he spent many happy autumn holidays in 
the best of company, joking and chaffing with Sir William 
Harcourt and Lord Randolph Churchill, and I can imagine no 
better conversation. 

He often accompanied Lord Burton in his stalking expedi- 
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tions, but only on one occasion was he persuaded to fire off 
a rifle; that single occasion was a triumphant one. It was a 
long shot, and the stag was running. To his dismay and that 
of the stalker, the stag never wavered or flinched, but continued 
his headlong career; but, to their astonishment and delight, 
after running a hundred yards the beast tottered and fell. They 
found he was dead, but not a sign of a wound could be discovered 
until after a careful search it was found that the bullet had 
penetrated the poor beast’s eyeball. This ‘bull’s eye’ was 
his first and last, for like a wise man he never fired a rifle 
again. 

Sir Francis Mowatt tells me how, towards the close of the 
Boer War, when men’s minds showed signs of unsettlement as 
to the moral standards of our national politics, and particularly 
as to the effects of Free Trade upon our commercial prosperity, 
circumstances brought him into close personal relations with 
Henry James, and it wes only then that he began to learn 
how high and unselfish were the standards of duty, whether 
public or private, that he set before himself, and how unswerving 
was his determination to be just in his estimation of his 
opponents’ motives. 

He was remarkable for the keen interest he took in the 
careers of younger men. With an almost prophetic discernment 
he appeared to foresee those whom his influence, advice, and 
help would direct and stimulate. 

The present Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, told me that had 
it not been for James’ advice he would never have adopted the 
profession of the Bar. Sir George Askwith, who has attained 
such a brilliant suecess in his peace negotiations, considered him 
and described him to me as a man with keen legal, political, 
and social interests—the legal perhaps leading up to and being 
subservient to the political, and the political aiding and causing 
introduction to the social. In all of such discussions his quick- 
ness of mind and thought and rapidity of action were very 
apparent, although in all of them certain salient points would 
be carefully prepared, such as the course of his argument, the 
exact legal bearings of his speech, and in a political address 
special passages of cogent appeal; even the arrangement of 
those social stories he so loved to tell was carefully studied. 
Another of his characteristics was his love of punctuality. He 
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wa3 certainly liked by Queen Victoria, and with his close friend, 
Sir Charles Hall, was on intimate terms with King Edward. 
His reading was almost entirely confined to the early morning 
in bed. He was always undertaking work, whether for a friend 
or for the State. He was Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Whisky. He could not tolerate Tariff Reform, and still less 
Women’s Suffrage, and he loved to cross-examine on the side 
of the women an old Trades Unionist, who perhaps wished to 
restrict women’s work. Having been more than instrumental 
in passing the Trades Union Acts of 1871 and 1875, he always 
followed their working with very keen interest, and at one time 
was an arbitrator in great request. He acted in the North- 
Eastern Railway dispute, the engineers’ dispute, and many 
ofhers, and was umpire to the boot-and-shoe trade. For all 
these great services he never accepted reward, and this delicacy, 
which arose purely from the kindness of his heart, did much 
to add to his reputation for impartiality. 

It has been thought by some that Mr. Gladstone’s finest 
speech was that delivered on the Affirmation Bill. He was 
anxious to be well informed on the historical points on such 
subjects, and asked James whom he could recommend as best 
qualified to work up these details, and he at once recommended 
for that purpose the present Prime Minister. These notes were 
kept in a book, which Sir Henry gave to Mrs. Asquith, in 
whose possession it remains, a valuable recollection of her 
husband’s early work. 

Henry James’ unfailing sense of humour and his énjoyment 
of it in others made him most excellent company, and I recollect 
in 1885, at a dinner of Lord Wolverton’s, how well he enter- 
tained us with stories of Lord Randolph Churchill. James 
asked him what they were going to do in the coming Session. 
He said, ‘ Everything that will be most disagreeable to you.’ 

He told us how, shortly after a violent attack on Lord 
Granville, he and Lord Randolph were crossing the Channel 
together when the latter was nearly dead from sea-sickness, 
but at Amiens he had a little recovered from the effects of the 
crossing, and said : ‘ How Granville would like to see me now! ’ 

He gave us also an amusing account of Lord Randolph’s 
awaiting thé result of his candidature at Birmingham, and as 
each Liberal success was announced he was silent, till his own 
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failure came, and then he sprang up and gave a rattling 
speech on ‘The Advantages of Adversity,’ ending with, ‘ The 
man that cannot stand a knock-down blow is not worth a damn.’ 

In 1886 Mr. Gladstone again, for the fourth time, became 
Prime Minister, and the painful duties of the formation of a 
Government fell upon him. Among the many heartburnings 
and disappointments, it was an unmitigated pleasure to him to 
offer to Sir Henry James the great office of Lord Chancellor 
of England. He had never forgotten Sir Henry’s services in 
the passing of the Corrupt Practices Act, and he was glad of 
an opportunity of rewarding those services by the offer to him 
of the great prize of his profession. Sir Henry was unable to 
accept it, for in the autumn of 1885 Lord Salisbury had made 
his famous speech at Newport, and Sir Henry James, thinking 
that it rather savoured of a Tory inclination towards Home 
Rule, had been strong in his electioneering speeches at Bury 
against such a measure. 

Devoted to his labours in the Parliamentary arena, he had 
already refused a Lordship of Appeal, the Mastership of the 
Rolls, and a Lord Justiceship. But it must have been a sad 
day for him when the dictates of his conscience brought about 
the inevitable separation from his old Chief and Leader, Mr. 
Gladstone. It is, however, pleasant to think that James’ 
separation in no way diminished the peculiarly warm personal 
regard in which he held Mr. Gladstone, not only previously, but 
when the evil days of political severance came. Afterwards he 
was heard to say he was glad that he was not on the Woolsack, 
for the quaint reason that he felt he had not oases of knowledge 
suitable for the office; but he was always proud of the Bar and 
jealous of its interests. Sir George Askwith told me how, 
during the progress of a case in Court, Sir Charles Russell had 
spoken savagely to his junior, and Sir George said to James, 
‘That poor junior will feel crushed. How far better it would 
be to be kind and encouraging to get all the best out of a man!’ 
The words seemed to impress James, who from that moment 
was more than ever kind and considerate to his juniors. 

It was in May, when the Home Rule debate was in full 
swing, that I met James at dinner in Downing Street, and he 
told me that he had come to the conclusion that the Irish 
question must be settled one way or another. Lord Hartington 
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did not want to take office, and they could not trust the Tories 
to deal with so fearfully difficult a subject. All the forty-nine 
or fifty-two Liberals attending Mr. Chamberlain’s meeting had 
settled to attend the Hartington meeting, and the result would be 
a complete disruption of the Liberal Party. 

I asked him whether, seeing this imminent calamity, he 
could not come to terms. He said the thing was rendered much 
more difficult by Mr. Gladstone’s overwhelming personality, 
which rendered negotiations very difficult, for they could not 
ask a man in his position to withdraw the Bill, and they were 
pledged to vote against the Second Reading. But if in some 
way or another the principle of autonomy could be brought 
forward, the majority, possibly Lord Hartington, would vote for 
it, and on it a Bill could be introduced and considered in an 
Autumn Session. But, of course, he foresaw many difficulties 
in such a plan. 

He was not only a keen sportsman, but he was a model of 
an English country gentleman wherever he was, at Ferne, 
Breamore, and latterly at Kingswood. 

He regarded all around him as entitled to his friendship, 
counsel, and assistance in every difficulty, and he reaped a 
reward, which was very dear to him, in the warm respect, 
regard, and affection of everyone on his property. ‘ Where’er 
he met a stranger, there he left a friend.’ 

On November 28, 1895, a dinner was given to Lord James 
by members of the Bar who had either officially served under 
him during his terms of office as H.M. Attorney-General, 
1878-74 and 1880-85, or had personally acted in the capacity of 
his ‘ devil.”. The menu was humorously illustrated by Sir Frank 
Lockwood, and the speeches, I am told, were of the very highest 

order, Sir William Harcourt in his best vein proposing Lord 
James’ health. It is sad to think how busy death has been 
in these sixteen years among the guests then assembled. Sir 
Henry announced his intention of living as long as he could, 
and enjoying himself as much as he could. 

Few men in their old age have ever taken such pleasure in 
the companionship of the young. As he sat in his garden in 
the sunshine of the glorious summer evenings so lately passed 
away, I have seen him without a trace of bitterness watch with 

keen interest for hours games in which he could no longer take 
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a part, and the beautiful words of W. Cory’s ‘ Ionica’ seem to 
have been written for him : 


Guide me with some kind Muse to Death’s dark shade, 
Keep me in accord with boy and maid, 
Still in fresh bloom of art and truth arrayed. 


In the last years of his life he gave his still keen intellect 
for the service of the public. ‘In the early months of 1911 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who was then, as Secretary for the 
Home Department, engaged in preparing a Bill to reform the 
system of imprisonment for debt, feeling, no doubt, that he 
could have recourse to no wiser or more experienced counsellor, 
asked Lord James for his help, and received from him a very 
able paper dealing with this much required reform. 

Two blows fell on him towards the close of his life. One 
was when he feared that his most intimate and life-long com- 
panion, the Duke of Devonshire, was wavering in his Free Trade 
convictions by supporting Mr. Balfour in his Protectionist views, 
and he told the Duke of his sadness and surprise. The second 
blow was when, contrary to his strong advice, the Lords com- 
mitted, as he thought, a suicidal act in throwing out the Budget 
Bill of 1910. 

As weakness followed weakness, he knew that the end was 
approaching, and he was not afraid. One day he said to Lord 
Loreburn that he should have liked once more to see the spring 
flowers; but it was not to be, and he ended his long and useful 
and strenuous life in peace. 

He was buried on August 28, in the churchyard of 
Breamore, where he had spent so many happy days. And 
around his grave one fancies ‘ Unseen troops of mourners wait- 
ing; many and many of poor pensioners trooping to the place; 
many weeping charities; many kind actions; many dear friends 
beloved, rising up at the toll of the bell to follow the honoured 
hearse.’ 
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A CHRISTMAS EVE UNDER THE TERROR: 
BY PAUL BOURGET. 


Wuiust spending a short time at Nemours I paid a visit to the 
Chateau of Fleury-des-Tours, so called to distinguish it from the 
Fleury near Courance, in which the Pretender Charles Edward 
once took refuge, which is built of brick; whereas the former 
is a gem of sixteenth-century stone architecture well known 
to connoisseurs. I need not pause to discuss here the much- 
disputed point whether Fleury-les-Tours, built under the auspices 
of the first Duc de Fleury, the favourite of Louis XII., did or 
did not serve as a model for its double at Azay-le-Rideau, nor need 
I attempt to solve the problem so long debated in Paris clubs as 
to the right of the present owner to call himself Duc de Fleury, 
which for some hundred and fifty years has been contested by 
the other branch of the family. Whether the title does or does 
not belong to him, he bears it full worthily, and turns to admirable 
account the large fortune he has inherited from his mother, who 
was a daughter of one of the famous glass-founders of the dis- 
trict. The Duc, moreover, has had the good sense to look after 
his interests himself instead of trusting them to an intermediary, 
and for forty years he superintended in person the vast works 
he owns near St. Quentin, which are now looked after by his 
eldest son, so that he himself is left free to follow his hobby. 
This is to collect beautiful works of art, that are housed in sur- 
roundings thoroughly in keeping with them; the decorative 
details of the interior, such as the carvings on the doors and 
_mullions of the windows, being as noteworthy in their way as is 
the chateau itself. The Duc delights in showing off his treasures ; 
and this is how it came about that, having been introduced to 
me by some mutual friends, he invited me to come and see them, 
although I do not pretend to be a connoisseur. I must pass 
lightly over the wonderful weapons, pictures, &c., that he showed 
me, for, truth to tell, I have forgotten all about them; and the 
only thing I really remember is a little canvas I noticed in my 
host’s bedroom, and that not because of its xsthetic value— 


1 Translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
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though it was a fine piece of work by an anonymous French artist 
of the seventeenth century—but because of the story connected 
with it. It is this way of looking at things that chiefly distin- 
guishes a writer from an artist; and the mistake the Romantic 
school made was the attempt to combine these two irreconcilable 
types of intelligence. 

But to return to the picture which I paused to look at. It 
was of a sufficiently hackneyed subject, just a ‘ Nativity,’ the 
execution of which showed a practised hand, for it still makes a 
strong appeal to the spectator in spite of the changes in taste that 
have come about since it was painted. St. Joseph, the Virgin, 
the ox, the ass, and the Holy Child lying asleep on the straw, 
were treated with a boldness of touch betraying the influence 
of Philippe de Champagne, combined with a realism evidently 
learnt in Flanders. One detail of great originality revealed the 
imagination of a poet. The scene was laid as usual in a humble 
stable, lighted by a single window framed by two bars cutting each 
other at right-angles, and the shadow of this frame was thrown 
upon the whitewashed wall in the background in such a manner 
that it formed a magnified cross, phantom-like, but perfectly 
distinct, the base resting just above the cradle in which the 
Divine Child peacefully slept. Most painful was the contrast 
between the cross and the quiet slumber, the presage of future 
anguish and the sense of present security. I was deeply in- 
terested in the painting for a double reason, for, as I gazed at 
it, I recognised it as one I had seen before. Yes, I was already 
familiar with the grouping of the figures and with the reflection 
of the window in the form of a cross upon the white wall. 
Without stopping to think, I mentioned the name of the owner 
of the picture I remembered, and the Duc at once said: ‘ Your 
memory serves you well. Mme. de , and he repeated the 
name I had used, which I need not give here, ‘ has a copy of that 
painting.’ No collector cares to own his own possession is a 
replica ; and he went on to tell me of several other copies, adding : 
‘but this is undoubtedly the original that was left by my grand- 
father to my father, the eldest of his four children. He had 
three copies made—one for each of my uncles and one for my 
aunt. Did not Madame explain why?’ And on my reply in the 
negative, he added, with a kind of haughty bitterness: ‘ Well, 
that’s only natural. When you have consented to serve the 
Revolution certain memories may well make you feel ashamed.’ 
Vou. XXXII.—No. 187, N.S. 3 
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The father of Madame was, as is well known, in the diplomatic 
service under Napoleon. I forgot to mention that the ducal 
owner of the glass factories is one of the irreconcilable Legitimists 
who, but for the command issued by the Prince, who rests at 
Goeritz, would never have accepted the fusion of the two Royalist 
parties. He then went on to say: ‘I have not the same motives 


for being silent about the episode which makes this little picture _ 


valuable as a relic. Let me lend you the pamphlet in which 
I have had printed the passage from my grandfather’s will ex- 
plaining the bequest. You can read it on your way home. You 
will find it quite as interesting as a magazine story, and at the 
rate we are going now it seems only too probable that it is very 
much like what you will read in the magazines of the near 
future.’ 

Did the owner of the ‘ Nativity’ exaggerate when he spoke 
in such terms of the story connected with it and with a 
critical moment in the life of his ancestor? Let the reader judge 
for himself. The Duc having given me full permission to use 
the document, I will quote it verbatim. In such troubled times 
as those we are now passing through it is just as well to 
remember how terrible to many private individuals were the 
results of certain social doctrines then advocated; and we who 
can remember the Commune are able to realise to a great extent 
the feelings of those who lived under the Terror. The title given 
by its owner to the tale is: ‘ Note left by my grandfather for 
his eldest son to explain the codicil of his will relative to a picture 
by an anonymous artist representing a ‘‘ Nativity.’’’ 


Forty years have passed since Christmas, 1798, when I 
went through the anguish I am now (18383) about to describe, 
yet no single detail of my experiences then has ever faded from 
my memory. I have but to shut my eyes to see again distinctly 
a plain, white with snow, bounded on either side by moun- 
tains, a road deserted but for a few foot-passengers, or more 
rarely one or two horsemen passing between the leafless trees 
beneath a livid sky, in which the sun appeared like a ball of fire. 
Again I see a carriage rolling across the desolate landscape in 
an atmosphere as sinister as that beneath which all France was 
brooding. The vehicle jolted along a road, the deep ruts in 
which were typical of the heedlessness of the Revolution, and in 
it sat a man of thirty and a young woman of twenty. That man, 
my son, was your father, and that woman your mother, and your 
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birth was imminent, so that the journey would in any case have 
been a specially trying one for her; but her determination not 
to add to my anxieties made her put a brave face on the matter. 
She would smile up in my face pathetically and say, ‘ Don’t 
worry about me, dear; I shall be all right. We are very near 
the frontier now; God would not let anything go wrong at the 
last minute.’ 

It really was wonderful that we had managed to traverse 
unmolested the many miles between Fleury-les-Tours and the 
little town of Franche-Comté we were now approaching. This 
was Morteau, only eight leagues from Locle, and less than a 
day’s journey from La Chaux-de-Fonds and Switzerland. We 
had decided to escape from France by that out-of-the-way 
route, after starting by the usual one via Chiélons and Nancy. 
Oh, how bitterly I was reproaching myself for not having 
emigrated sooner as we crept painfully along through the bitter 
cold of the dreary afternoon, in a carriage bought in a hurry for 
the dangerous trip, peering anxiously into the face of everyone 
we passed, yet striving to seem quite easy in our minds. It was 
not that I was blind, as were so many others, to what was before 
us, for from the first I had always felt sure that sooner or later 
the tempest that had burst upon my unhappy country would 
overwhelm me and mine. But in 1791 I met Mlle. de Moissens 
and fell in love with her, lingering near her instead of making 
my escape whilst there was still time. My beloved Henriette 
had lost her father, and lived with her invalid mother in a little 
chateau not very far from my home. I at once constituted 
myself the protector of the two ladies, and for some time neither 
they nor I were molested. I had proposed for the hand of 
Henriette and had been accepted. We were betrothed, and 
soon afterwards married. Week by week we lingered, absorbed 
in each other, until that terrible month of January when the trial 
and execution of the King ushered in the truly awful period 
so justly call the Terror. Directly I heard the appalling news 
I said ‘ We must go!’ but just then Mme. de Moissens became 
much worse. A stroke of paralysis made it impossible to move 
her, and so, whether we would or no, we were compelled to re- 
main where we were. I could not screw up my courage to tell my 
wife that we should only lose our own lives without saving that 
of:‘her mother. In August the invalid passed away; and although 
we were thus free to consider what was best for ourselves, we 
3— 2 
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actually put off starting again, for we foolishly came to the con- 
clusion that the Chateau of Fleury, like several others equally 
out of the way, had been overlooked by the Jacobins of Nemours. 
There did not seem to be any energetic revolutionary leader in 
our neighbourhood, and as the law about the property of émigrés 
was very stringently enforced, and we had nothing in the world 
but our two chateaux and their dependencies, we did not want to 
risk losing them. Henriette thought it would be better to wait 
till after our little one was born; and oh, how terribly I was to 
regret yielding to her natural wish that the great event should 
take place at home. A thunderbolt suddenly aroused us from 
our false security. 

One morning a representative of the people arrived at 
Nemours, bringing with him a list of the owners of property 
in and near the town, that practically amounted to a proscription 
of them all. An old retainer of my family brought me the news 
that warrants of arrest were about to be issued for all ‘ suspects,’ 
and, of course, I should be one among the very first to be taken. 
The urgency of the danger allowed no further hesitation, and 
this was how it came about that we were on our way to Switzer- 
land on this afternoon of late December. A passport in the names 
of Citizen and Citizeness Chardon, procured by the faithful fellow 
who had warned me, had enabled us to perform in safety the 
earlier stages of the long and perilous journey. We figured in 
this document, bearing the stamp of the Municipality of Nemours, 
as a native of Switzerland and his wife returning home on account 
of the health of the latter ; and the very clumsiness of the disguise 
had been the secret so far of its success, for who would have 
supposed that a Duc de Fleury would have taken no more pre- 
cautions than I had to throw his pursuers off the scent. But the 
question was, would this flimsy bit of paper suffice to get us 
across the frontier? I repeated this inquiry over and over again 
with ever-increasing anguish of anxiety as I searched the dis- 
tance for the first sight of the little town of Morteau, that was 
to be the scene of the last act in the drama of our salvation. 

It was about four o’clock, and already nearly dark, when 
I finally made out its outlines against the sombre sky, the gloomy 
masses of the houses presenting an appearance so sinister that 
I was seized with fresh apprehension at the thought of having 
to present my false passport to the authorities in it. The longing 
to escape the ordeal led to my making the wildest possible sugges- 
tion under the circumstances to my companion ; for I said to her: 
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‘Do you feel equal to walking for about two hours?’ 

‘Yes,’ she at once replied, but the expression of her face 
ought to have warned me that she was not fit to walk, and my 
only excuse is that when one is fleeing for life everything else 
is forgotten. ‘It will be the last effort we shall have to make,’ 
I said, ‘ and it really will be the best thing to do.’ 

So I tapped on the window, and when the coachman asked 
what I wanted, I told him to stop. I had engaged the man when 
I bought the carriage at Dijon because he looked such a fool, 
and I often wondered what he thought of the travellers he was 
driving. I had done my best to allay any suspicions he might 
have formed of us, and as we got out of the carriage it struck 
me that it was rather mad of me, when we were so near the end 
of the journey, to give him cause to wonder about us; yet that 
was the very thing I did when I made him pull up half a league 
from Morteau and said to him : ‘ I shall not want you any longer : 
my wife and I would rather walk the rest of the way. You can 
keep the carriage and horses, and I will give you more than I 
bargained for ’—placing a roll of louis d’or in his hand—‘ if you 
return at once by the way we came; but,’ I added, drawing a 
pistol from my pocket and pointing it at him—‘ if not , 

The poor fellow began to tremble in every limb, and cried, 
‘I will obey you, sir; I will obey you! ’ 

‘ Well, be off at once,’ I said. ‘I have your name and 
address. I will write later and tell you where to send the things 
I have left in the carriage, but if in six months you do not hear 
from me you can have them all.’ 

The man murmured his thanks, and then helped me to hoist 
on to my shoulders a sort of knapsack containing a few absolute 
necessaries. I had ten other rolls of louis d’or and some diamonds 
in my belt to meet future contingencies. I waited, with the 
pistol still levelled, until the coachman had resumed his seat 
on the box and turned the weary horses round, evidently very 
much to their disgust, when they had expected to be led to a 
stable for the rest they badly needed. So eager, however, was 
their driver to be out of reach of my weapon that he managed 
to urge them into a gallop, and Henriette and I were soon left 
alone. 

We had only to walk round the outskirts of the town to 
find ourselves in Switzerland, and the brave girl declared she 
was ready to start; so we set off in the direction of Morteau, 
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intending to branch off into the first path we came to on the 
right or the left. We had not gone many yards, however, before 
it became evident that my companion had overrated her 
strength, for she began to droop; and though she managed to get 
a little farther, she was soon compelled to stop, and, sinking down 
on a stone by the wayside, she burst into tears. 

Presently she looked up at me and said, in a voice broken 
with sobs, ‘I really cannot walk any farther. You must leave 
me and get some sort of vehicle. I wish you had not sent 
the carriage away.’ Then, as she realised that she was re- 
proaching me, she added, ‘ Oh, darling, you must not mind what 
I say.’ But as the full danger of our situation was borne in 
upon her, she cried, * But they will come and take you, and you 
will be guillotined ; oh, escape now whilst there is still time! ’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘and desert you! What are you 
thinking of? I should not dream of leaving you for a moment 
even, unless to get help of some kind; but where to seek it I 
have not the faintest notion.’ I sat down beside my poor young 
wife and made her rest her head on my shoulder. Nestling 
against me, she gradually became calmer, and presently she 
seemed to sink into a kind of unconsciousness. Her breathing 
became regular, and I began to hope that if she could sleep for 
an hour we might yet manage the rest of the walk. I was young 
and strong, and could carry her at least for part of the way. 

As we sat thus, in absolute silence, I suddenly heard the 
rattling of wheels in the distance, and I thought to myself: 
‘That’s our own carriage coming back perhaps. Our man has 
made a détour to the town, denounced us there, and is bringing 
some one with him to arrest us; but never mind, so long as he 
takes us somewhere where Henriette can rest, nothing else will 
matter’ ; and I said to her, in as reassuring a voice as I could, 
‘*T think I hear something coming; you stop quietly here and I 
will go and reconnoitre.’ 

There, then, was I, not an hour after dismissing, at the 
risk of our lives, a carriage I had bought and a coachman I had 
hired, on whom I could to a certain extent depend, hurrying in 
the gathering gloom, like some highway robber, to stop an 
unknown traveller with whom I might have to fight for my safety 
and that of my dear one. Truly, I fully deserved any punish- 
ment that might fall on me for my stupidity at a critical moment. 
Punishment, however, as you will see, was not to overtake me 
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yet, for the traveller turned out to be nobody more formidable 
than a middle-aged peasant-woman driving herself home in a 
cart drawn by a sorry nag and laden with vegetables. She was 
evidently rather afraid herself of meeting with an unpleasant 
adventure, but five minutes’ talk with me reassured her, and she 
expressed herself quite ready to take us along with her. 

‘Get in, Madame,’ she said to Henriette, ‘and you, too, 
Monsieur ; but don’t say a word when we come to the entrance 
to the town. They would guess at once that you don’t belong 
here, or, for that matter, to Switzerland. I'll say you are my 
cousins,’ she added, ‘ and I’ll take you to my sister. You can 
lodge with her. Her master is away, but before he left he told 
her to be sure and take in any ci-devants who happened to pass 
this way.’ 

I love to quote the very words of this Mére Poirier, as she 
was called, and to write down her humble name as a proof that 
there were still some good folks left in what was once the 
hospitable land of France. Oh, if only the whole country, men 
and women, had but risen in one mass against the wretched 
tyrants in power—who, after all, were but a handful of cowards— 
what a difference it would have made! What these men really 
were came out clearly enough when they were brought face to 
face with Napoleon; but in ’98 all that good men and true could 
do was to die and forgive their murderers. 

‘Who is your sister’s master?’ I asked Mére Poirier, as 
we set off, taking no notice of the significant term ci-devants 
applied to us; for what would have been the good of a discussion 
with the market-woman? We were, of course, entirely at her 
mercy. 

‘He is M. Francois, the curé of Morteau,’ she replied. 

‘And he has gone away?’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur, never to return. He was arrested, and 
has been guillotined! ’ 

On hearing these terrible words, poor Henriette uttered a 
little ery and pressed closely against me, but Mére Poirier, 
absorbed in guiding her old horse through the darkness, did 
not notice these signs of agitation, and increased my wife’s 
emotion by going on to say: 

‘They are really not so bad at Morteau, but there is 
Raillard . . .’ 

‘And who is Raillard?’ I inquired. 
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‘What! you don’t know Raillard?’ she exclaimed. ‘ But, 
of course, you don’t belong to this district. Well, you know, 
they say he can do just what he likes even in Paris. He’s the 
doctor here, or, rather,’ correcting herself, ‘he used to be. 
Nobody goes to him now, but everybody consults M. Couturier.’ 

‘Raillard, then, is the leader of the Jacobins in Mortean? 
Is he President of the Jacobian Club?’ I inquired. 

‘You know him after all, then!’ she retorted. ‘Why did 
you pretend you didn’t?’ and in spite of the darkness I thought 
I detected a defiant gleam in the woman’s eyes. ‘The sister of 
the servant of the guillotined curé perhaps suspected the Duc de 
Fleury of being a spy. How significant, if it were so, of the time 
when the proscribed often dared not trust each other! The 
impression, if the good soul ever entertained it, must, however, 
have been entirely removed when the gate of the little town 
was reached, for my wife’s convulsive shuddering must have 
convinced her that we were indeed fugitives in the grip of the 
terrors of mortal danger. 

When we were safely past the barrier, Mére Poirier said to 
Henriette: ‘ Well, to be sure, though it’s not much of a com- 
pliment to me, I was main glad to see how terrified you were 
when I called out to the gatekeeper, ‘‘ These are my cousins! ”’ 
If he knew what I had said to you about Raillard I should be 
sent to join the good M. Francois, and I have a husband 
and two children. I'd like to live to see better times with them. 
But we are very near my sister’s now. She is left in peace 
because she was the foster-sister of the late Mme. Raillard. 
Just because of that, Raillard has spared her; and once upon a 
time, you know, he really was a good fellow. I think it may 
have been the death of his wife that unsettled his brain, so that 
he was ready to take in these horrid new ideas. He never drinks 
anything but water and he eats next to nothing—lives in his 
bcoks in fact; he has two rooms choke full of them. Now can 
you explain his being so wicked when he knows so much? 
There’s Jeannot, you see,’ she added, pointing with her whip at 
the horse; ‘he can’t read, but he knows all he needs to. And 
there’s my sister’s door ; look, he stops of his own accord : I have 
not moved the reins. Yes, old chap, we have arrived. Another 
quarter of an hour and you will be munching your oats.’ 

Whilst listening to this artless prattle it was my turn to tremble, 
as I pictured Raillard to myself, a man of the most dangerous 
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revolutionary type, a regular fanatic; upright enough in private 
life—perhaps, indeed, even refined and sensitive, as proved 
by the grief he had felt for the loss of his wife. Yet when 
the application of his revolutionary ideas was in question the 
lives of others were of absolutely no account. As for accounting 
for the tolerance shown by him to the servant of the Abbé 
Francois in the way Mére Poirier explained it, that was all very 
well for such a simple soul as she evidently was; but I could not 
help being afraid that the house of Mlle. Bouveron—that was 
her sister’s name—was really being used as a kind of trap. No 
doubt a close surveillance of it kept account of the coming and 
going of all visitors; but I must add that never for one moment 
did any suspicion cross my mind that the sisters had the faintest 
inkling of any such thing. They were just true-hearted humble 
folk who judged others by themselves; and my one prayer for 
them has always been that God may give them the reward of 
the Good Samaritan. But even if they had been agents of the 
Jacobin Club, I had no choice but to accept their aid, for it 
was quite impossible for us to go farther with my wife in the 
state she was. She seemed better than before we were taken up 
by the cart, but there was no telling how long her comparative 
calm would last. Fortunately, Mlle. Bouveron received us very 
kindly, and from glances she and her sister exchanged I saw 
that they realised the situation. We had not been in the house 
many minutes before they persuaded Henriette to go to the 
room which they told us was always kept ready for fugitives, 
and presently Mére Poirier came down and told me a doctor 
ought to be sent for at once. I must go, she explained, to 
M. Couturier, who was taking Raillard’s practice, and she would 
send a little girl to show me the way to his house. It was not far 
off, and it was with a trembling hand that I knocked at the door, 
my heart beating like a sledge-hammer as I waited for a response. 
Once more as I write I see the steep street all white with snow and 
my guide in her sombre clothes, and hear the high-pitched voice 
of the woman in charge, who, without showing herself—possibly 
because she was nervous in those troubled times—informed me 
that Citizen Couturier was not at home. 

“When will he be back?’ I asked. 

‘Not until to-morrow,’ was the reply. ‘He went this after- 
noon to Valdahon to see one of his patients who is not expected 
to live. He will remain with him all night.’ 
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‘ But,’ I cried, ‘ the case I have come about can’t wait. 
I want him to come to my wife, who is expecting her first child 
every moment. How far is it from here to Valdahon?’ 

*‘ Eight leagues and a-half; but it’s no good your thinking 
of fetching him. It’s a dark night, the roads are awfully bad, 
the doctor‘s horse is the only one that’s any use on them, and 
of course it is out there with him.’ 

* But to whom do you go in emergencies such as this? ’ I went 
on. ‘ Has not M. Couturier an assistant who represents him in 
his absence? If anyone is dangerously ill, whom do you send 
for? ’ 

‘Why, for Raillard,’ replied the woman in a voice that 
betrayed her horror of the name, which sent a worse shiver 
through me than the bitter blast of the night wind, from which 
I had no protection, as I had rushed off without my coat. 

Reassured by what I had said, the woman now came down 
the steps holding a lantern above her head, its light throwing 
her agitated features into relief. Evidently the mere mention 
of the Terrorist had filled her with dread. ‘It is three years,’ 
she said, ‘ since Citizen Raillard has practised, but he arranged 
with my master that he might be sent for in his absence if 
anything very pressing occurred; but if only you could wait 
a few hours Citizen Couturier is sure to be back.’ 

Wait till to-morrow! Oh, if only I could! For the thought 
of calling in Raillard and having to show him the false pass- 
port simply appalled me. To do so would mean to sign the 
death-warrant not only of my beloved wife and myself, but of 
our unborn little one. Yet could I let my darling die for want 
of the help given at such times to the poorest women? But it 
was not only of ourselves that I thought. Even in my own 
agony of anxiety I remembered that for Raillard to enter Mlle. 
Bouveron’s humble home might get her and the sister who had 
done so much for us into very serious trouble ; for arrest and the 
guillotine were the fate of all who tried to aid ci-devants to 
escape. No, I could not do it; and I hurried back to see if 
Henriette was feeling any better, and could perhaps after all 
wait for a doctor till the next day. 

Alas! I was met on the threshold by Mlle. Bouveron, who 
had been watching for me, and cried almost before I was within 
hearing distance: ‘ Well, is he coming? Madame is very ill. 
Isn’t Citizen Couturier with you? ’ 
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Then, when I told her how the matter stood, and mentioned 
Raillard’s name, she gave a cry of horror. ‘ Raillard! Raillard! 
He it was who had my dear master arrested and guillotined. 
Why, if he only knew you and your wife were here it would mean 
death to you both.’ 

What was I to do? I went up to see my wife, who clung 
to me weeping, declaring she was going to die. I did all I could 
to comfort her, succeeding better than I had hoped, for as she 
lay in my arms she gradually became quieter, and soon actually 
fell asleep. Unclasping her hands from my neck as gently as 
I could, I laid her back on her pillows and returned to our hostess, 
feeling somewhat reassured, but as I was beginning to speak 
to her, there was a cry from above. The good woman hastened 
upstairs, leaving me behind in a state of mind better imagined 
than described, and I paced up and down the narrow room 
struggling to discover some way out of the terrible difficulty. 
All of a sudden an awful idea occurred to me. I remembered 
that I had my pistols with me, and, scarcely knowing what I did, 
I took one of them out of my knapsack and laid it on the table. 
It was loaded, and in it was a safe refuge from such a death as 
Henriette and I must die if Raillard knew of our presence at 
Morteau. If it really came to be a choice between the death 
of my wife and sending for him, I would myself give her rest 
from suffering, and immediately follow her. I made sure that 
the weapon was properly primed, and waited. Yes, my son, on 
Christmas Eve, 1798, I, the father you believe to be incapable 
of crime, meditated a double murder, to be succeeded by suicide ; 
and but for what seemed at the time a trifling incident I should 
have carried out my horrible purpose. Now you will understand 
why I set such store on the little sacred picture I bequeath to 
you and ask you to hang it where you can see it constantly, and 
thank God Who, by its means, saved your father from a doom 
too awful for words. 

After I had come to this resolution I felt a little less 
desperate, and crept upstairs to look once more upon the form 
I loved so well. The room in which your mother lay was very 
dark, and I could only dimly make out that she seemed to be in 
a kind of stupor, and that Mlle. Bouveron was seated beside the 
bed holding her hand. ‘Taking the single candle that dimly 
illuminated the melancholy scene, I held it up so that the light 
should fall upon Henriette’s face, and as I did so I noticed a 
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canvas hanging in a kind of alcove, containing the priedieu at 
which the martyr to whom the room had belonged must often 
have knelt. That canvas was a ‘ Nativity,’ and why the sight 
of it should have affected me as it did it is impossible to explain, 
As you know, before my marriage I had rather lost my faith in 
all that the scene here represented symbolised; but the simple 
piety of her whom I had made up my mind to destroy had done 
much to restore my old belief, and now by the mercy of God a 
compleve revulsion took place in my mind. Between the subject 
of the picture and the experiences we were going through, the 
analogy was so close that I should in any case have been struck 
with it, but now it almost overwhelmed me as I read the words 
beneath the beautiful group: ‘And Mary brought forth her 
first-born son and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger because there was no room for them in 
the inn.’ The child about to be brought into the world now was 
our first-born, and we, too, his parents, were wanderers from 
afar, sheltered in a refuge we had accidentally found. I looked 
more closely at the painting, and noticed that the artist had 
contrived that Mary and Joseph should see the future instrument 
of their son’s death above his cradle. The singular device of 
throwing the shadow of the window-frame in the form of a cross 
upon the opposite wall would perhaps at any other time have 
aroused only a languid interest, but, moved as I now was to the 
very depths of my being, the lesson it was meant to teach came 
home to me with irresistible force. How long I gazed at the 
parents, the sleeping Child, and the cross rising up as if to guard 
His slumber, I do not know; but was I really looking at them 
still, or absorbed in listening to a voice from an invisible source, 
that whispered ‘‘ Ecce Homo! Behold the Man!’ ? 

After all, I reflected, birth is always fraught with peril. In 
sorrow we enter, in sorrow we leave the world. The parents of 
the Holy Child accepted without a murmur the shadow that 
brooded over Him. The Child Himself accepted it and slept 
peacefully. One and all they were content to face the future 
with all its known and unknown possibilities, secure in their faith 
in a higher Power. The sword would pierce the heart of the 
mother, as she knew full well, yet she did not shrink; the heart 
of her husband would be torn in sympathy with her, yet, though 
he foresaw the suffering, he did not rebel. The sleeping Child 
was to know the greatest agony, to endure mental and bodily 
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torture, to be deserted by His friends, to submit to the kiss of 
the betrayer, the insults of the people, the scourging, the nail- 
ing upon the cross, the long horrors of martyrdom upon it, before 
the final thrust of the spear released His anguished soul. All 
this is prefigured by the play of light and shade forming a cross 
upon the wall, and the Victim knows it, yet gives no sign of revolt 
against a fate so cruel. But thou! Oh, coward, coward! 

In recelling these impressions after so many years, I am 
perhaps exaggerating their distinctness; but for all that, what 
I have just said truly expresses the feelings that stirred me as I 
looked at the picture, before I turned away from it to go and stand 
beside the bed where my wife still lay quiet and unconscious. I 
gazed at her for a few moments, my whole view of the situation 
ecmpletely changed, and then said somewhat abruptly to Mlle. 
Bouveron : 

‘Where does Raillard live? I will go and fetch him.’ 

‘What?’ was the astonished reply. ‘ You will bring him 
here? Oh, do not dream of doing that. We shall all be lost 
if he knows that you~are here, and that I have been hiding 
you.’ 

‘ Where is he to be found?’ I repeated. ‘Can’t you see that 
my wife will die if I do not get a doctor for her? You have been 
very good to us,’ I added, ‘and I should indeed be sorry to 
bring danger upon you; but I will say that I threatened you and 
compelled you to take us in. If I am arrested, you shall not be 
a loser; and here is something to pay you for your risk and 
trouble,’ and I drew from my pocket one of the bags in which 
my diamonds were sewn up. 

The good woman pushed it away with an indignant gesture, 
and at that moment Henriette suddenly woke from her insensi- 
bility, and began to cry aloud for help. 

‘T’ll tell you where Citizen Raillard lives,’ said Mlle. 
Bouveron hastily, ‘but remember I warned you. If you do 
not return I will do my best for Madame. It is Christmas Eve,’ 
she added, glancing up at the picture. ‘May the Holy Mother 
protect us! ’ 

I hurried away, thinking as I went how little the good 
martyred curé of Morteau had dreamt when he bought the 
‘ Nativity ’—as I afterwards learnt, from a brother priest in need 
—and hung it in his room, that the sacred relic would not only 
sustain the courage of the humble peasant-woman who had 
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inherited it, but would also play an important part in such a 
psychological! crisis as that through which I had just passed! It 
was a comfort to me to hear Mile. Bouveron make the confident 
appeal to the Holy Mother, and truly I needed something to 
console me in the enterprise in which I was engaged. 

I did not fully realise all my temerity till I found myself face 
to face with the redoubtable Jacobin, from whom I hoped to 
obtain medical help. Was he really still a doctor—a pitiful 
healer of the woes of humanity?—that stern man seated in the 
dead of the night at a table laden with sinister-looking docu- 
ments? Later I learnt a good deal about the system of which 
he was one of the trusted administrators. 

The Jacobins had organised a secret police in certain districts, 
over which presided the most trusted members of their party. 
Generaliy quite unknown men, and of no definite profession, 
they were the true dictators of the terrible time through which 
we were passing. Even a Danton, a Saint-Just, or a Robespierre 
might well tremble before them, and from his little room at 
Morteau, Raillard exercised a kind of surveillance over the whole 
of Franche-Comté. He had probably just received information 
incriminating some of the so-called enemies of the Revolution, 
for the face he turned inquiringly on me as I entered was lit up 
with a savage joy. A proud intelligent face it was, difficult to 
associate with hatred and lust of blood, and his eyes seemed to 
radiate enthusiasm. Could it really be that they were constantly 
employed in the detestable work of a spy? the mere thought 
of which was enough to draw forth bitter tears of remorse. 
No! My intuition had not deceived me. Raillard was not a 
reckless gambler in human lives like Danton, not a jealous 
gloomy conspirator like Robespierre, nor a vulgar demagogue 
like the mean-spirited Fouquier-Tinville. He was perfectly 
honest in his criminal course of action. He really believed in 
the regeneration of France through the extirpation of what he 
looked upon as the element poisoning the national life. To 
guillotine an aristocrat seemed to him quite a legitimate action— 
as legitimate as any operation he had performed in his old pro- 
fession of a doctor; much the same, in fact, as the amputation 
of a gangrened limb. A fixed idea with him was that it was his 
mission to effect the amputation of a huge portion of his fellow- 
countrymen, with a view to the radical cure of the rest of the 
body-politic. He received me like one who felt that life was not 
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long enough to achieve all that he had it upon his conscience to 
get through, and his first words were : 

‘I am busy, citizen—very busy. I am working for my 
country. If you have anything to tell me that will serve its 
interests say it quickly, but if not . . .’ 

‘ My wife is dying,’ I answered, ‘ and Citizen Couturier is 
away. They sent me to you.’ 

‘ They! Who are they? ’ he inquired sternly ; evidently this 


appeal to him as a doctor annoyed him extremely. . . ‘And 
who might you be?’ he added, eyeing me contemptuously and 
suspiciously. 


I met his angry glances without flinching, although truth to 
tell, his expression was terrible enough. I read in it the skilled 
diagnosis of a medical practitioner utilised in the service of a 
bigoted fanaticism, but vividly present in my mind was the scene 
I had just left: my poor wife lying on her bed of pain, above 
which hung the ‘ Nativity,’ making its mute but eloquent appeal, 
whilst beside the sufferer stood Mlle. Bouveron, trembling at 
the mere thought of my visit to him who had done her beloved 
master to death. Any slip on my part now would mean the 
betrayal of Henriette and the woman who had received her so 
kindly. I therefore calmly took from my pocket the slip of 
paper which declared me to be a native of Switzerland on my 
way home, and unfolded my fictitious story. 

Raillard listened to me quietly, but without removing from 
my face his piercing blue eyes, which gleamed like cutting steel. 
When I ceased speaking, he inquired in a tone as severe as 
before : 

* You arrived at Morteau this evening. Where did you sleep 
last night? ’ 

‘Near Besancon. I don’t know the name of the place. I 
had come from the opposite direction.’ 

‘ And the night before that? ’ 

‘ At Besancon.’ 

* At what inn?’ 

As he asked me these questions he began to fumble about 
with the papers on the table, and it was evident his suspicions 
were aroused. Probably amongst the scattered documents there 
was one describing us, and giving psrticulars of our flight. The 
state of health of my wife would afford all too easy a proof of our 
identity. I did not know the name of a single hotel at Besancon. 
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But I was lost if I showed any hesitation ; so I made a bold guess: 


and said, ‘ At the Hétel de Paris.’ 

What was my relief when Raillard left the statement un- 

challenged, and asked, ‘ And where did you put up here? ’ 

There was evidently then an Hétel de Paris at Besancon; 
and, emboldened by this successful deception, I ventured to say 
at Mlle. Bouveron’s; but I made up a plausible tale to account 
for our going to her, declaring that our travelling chaise had 
broken down just outside the town, and I had persuaded Mme. 
Poirier, who happened to be passing, to give us a lift in her 
cart, winding up by saying that she had taken us to her sister’s 
house. It wasn’t a very likely story, certainly, but not so wildly 
improbable as that I should have dared voluntarily to penetrate 
to the private sanctuary of the chief of the Jacobin secret police. 
Raillard had frowned, and his attitude had become threatening, 
when I mentioned the name of my hostess; and when I ceased 
speaking he began hunting about amongst a pile of papers, finally 
picking out one which he read to himself in a low voice, looking 
up at me every now and then as if to compare me with the descrip- 
tion given by his correspondent. Apparently that description 
was not very accurate, and my having passed through Besancon 
did not tally with what was said about my route. The instinct 
of self-preservation, innate in us all in times of danger, had 
made me guess at the trap laid for me in the simple questions as 
to where I had put up, and the same instinct revealed to me now 
that the Jacobin was hesitating how to act. The least thing 
would be enough to turn the scale one way or the other. 

* You can verify all I have said to-morrow,’ I remarked, imi- 
tating his own brusque and surly manner; ‘ but now, please to 
remember that every moment of delay may be fatal to my wife’ ; 
and I began to dwell upon the symptoms I had noticed which 
caused me special anxiety. As he listened, a strange change 
passed over Raillard, for, to my inexpressible relief, the old 
traditions of the doctor asserted themselves, and, after a short 
struggle between the Jacobin Terrorist and the man of healing, 
he began to question me about the patient, asking how old she 
was, how long we had been married, what sort of constitution 
she had, and so on. Gradually his face became transformed ; 
all the sternness vanished, and presently he said : 

* Well, let’s be off; there is evidently no time to lose.’ 

He had forgotten, if he had ever received, the note telling of 
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the disappearance of the ci-devant Duc de Fleury and his wife; 
and I may add here that I had noticed the same kind of dual 
personality in several revolutionaries I had known, who some- 
times reverted to what they were before 1789; but never had I 
witnessed such a complete metamorphosis as in Raillard’s case. 
When half an hour later he was seated at my wife’s bedside the 
Jacobin had entirely disappeared. Raillard was now a doctor and 
nothing else. He had evidently quite forgotten what house he 
was in and his share in the fate of its late master, but asked 
Mlle. Bouveron for all he wanted for his patient as if she were 
a nursing sister in the operating-room of a hospital. He never 
noticed that the servant of the guillotined curé made no answer 
to anything he said to her, and that her hands shook with terror 
as she gave him what was necessary. 

‘I am afraid we shall have a fight for it,’ he whispered to 
me; ‘ but I have all I want with me, and you had better leave her 
to me and this good woman now.’ 

Reluctantly I withdrew, after fondly embracing my wife, who, 
though still scarcely conscious, seemed sensible that help had 
come. It was a terrible night I passed pacing up and down 
alone, my vigil broken only now and then by Mlle. Bouveron, 
who came to tell me how things were progressing. The doctor 
had been right. It was a terrible and long-protracted fight ; but 
early on Christmas morning Raillard dashed into the room 
crying ‘ All well—a boy! ’ grasping my hands in congratulation 
as if he were an old family friend instead of a deadly enemy. 

‘ And Henriette,’ I cried—‘is she out of danger? Will she 
live to see him grow up?’ 

‘Of course she will,’ said the cutter-off of heads, a happy 
smile of triumph illuminating his features. ‘Come and see her, 
and the son and heir, but be careful not to excite her.’ Yes, it 
was Raillard who placed you, our first-born, in my arms; Raillard 
who remained with us for some hours after your birth to be at 
hand in case of need; and when he left he promised to look in 
again in the evening with Couturier to coach him in the case 
before he himself withdrew. When he was gone, however, 
Mlle. Bouveron came to me and said : 

‘ Now is the time for you to escape. If you wait till Madame 
is better it will be all over with you. Raillard will forget ali 
about what has happened to-night and have you both arrested. 
It was much the same with M. Francois. When he was ill 
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Raillard attended him and saved his life; but you know what he 
did afterwards. He seemed touched by Madame’s sufferings, 
and even he could not very well send her to prison in her present 
state; but you may be very sure that you wun’t escape. He 
knows who you are well enough. I saw him examining the 
beautiful clothes I dressed the baby in, and he evidently noticed 
the ducal coronet embroidered on Madame’s linen. See,’ she 
added, as she took up a dainty little garment, ‘ how clear it is! ’ 
—and I realised how stupid it had been of us not to remember 
how incriminating such a detail would be; but in the hurry of 
our flight neither Henriette nor I had thought of it. 

As Mlle. Bouveron went on, my blood froze in my veins, but 
I still clung desperately to one forlorn hope. I had seen two such 
totally different personalities appear in Raillard, according to 
whether he was approached as a doctor or a demagogue ; he acted 
under different circumstances in a manner so diametrically 
opposed, that there surely must be a chance in this case of the 
triumph of the humane physician over the merciless revolu- 
tionary judge. No doubt he had noticed the ducal coronets in 
handling the linen he had used, some of which he had himself 
torn up tor bandages, but he had acted as if he had not seen 
them. I could not help trusting that he would feel bound in 
honour not to turn to political account information he had 
obtained as a medical practitioner. But, however that might be, 
whether the Jacobin respected professional etiquette or not, could 
I possibly dream of abandoning my wife and child and 
escaping alone ? I therefore told Mile. Bouveron to say no 
more about it, and took up my post by your mother’s bedside to 
await the return of the much-dreaded doctor. My own feelings 
with regard to him were as contradictory as was his behaviour. 
He had saved my wife and child for me; but for all that, he was 
the pitiless enemy of the class to which I belonged. He had 
sent to death hundreds of nobles like myself and of priests like 
the Abbé Francois. Perhaps to-morrow it would be my turn to 
go to the scaffold at his order. I shrank from him in horror, but 
the tender compassion he had shown to Henriette in the awful 
night just over, drew me to him in spite of myself. I was really 
overwhelmed with the problem of this double nature, which struck 
me as @ monstrous anomaly, I have often and often pondered 
over the riddle since, and it has made me hate the Revolution— 
all revolutions—worse than ever. Look at the pernicious effect 
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they have had on individuals such, for instance, as that once 
worthy citizen Barnave, who might have been a good lawyer; 
Bailly, an excellent Academician spoiled ; Collot d’Herbois, who 
had in him the making of a first-rate actor ; Louis David, a master 
of the art of painting; and Raillard himself, a most efficient 
doctor,—one and all converted into criminals by a distorted way 
of looking at things. Free to use his great abilities to ameliorate 
the lot of others, he chooses to destroy rather than to save! 

Watching beside my wife and child and pondering on the 
care lavished upon them by our dangerous benefactor all through 
the night before and the morning that was just over, I turned 
the problem over and over in my mind, realising that my whole 
future depended on its solution. Which would win in this 
strangely complex nature, professional feeling or fanaticism? 
In spite of all my anxiety, my thoughts, strange to say, con- 
tinually reverted to the little sacred picture, the simple com- 
position of which, with its beautiful and significant suggestion, 
had restored my courage the evening before and braced me up 
to face the situation bravely. The priest whose room we were in 
must often have gazed at the ‘ Nativity’ and been inspired, as 
I had been, by its spirit. Face to face with its shadowy cross 
upon the wall, I felt constrained to lift up my heart in prayer 
to God as if it were the very one on which the Lord had suffered, 
and as if the Child sleeping beneath it were the Saviour Himself. 
And so I waited through the long hours. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon Raillard re-appeared 
accompanied by Dr. Couturier, to whose care he proposed 
entrusting his patient. My first glance at the Jacobin leader 
was enough to prove that Mlle. Bouveron had not been mistaken 
in what she had said. Raillard knew who I was, and the doctor 
had already given place to the hunter-down of aristocrats : not yet 
entirely, however, for, instead of sending his agents to arrest me, 
he had come himself. He did not say a word to me, but I saw 
again the steely sinister expression in his eyes that I had noticed 
at the beginning of our first interview. Couturier, on the other 
hand, was a typical man of drugs, with a naturally bright cheery 
manner tempered now by nervousness. He was evidently 
trembling with fear of Raillard. He had, I learnt later, been 
his assistant before 1789, and since he had taken his practice 
he had been in constant terror of becoming his victim; but he 


was certainly not, in any sense of the word, his accomplice. 
4—2 
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I could not, however, have guessed in the least how he felt by 
the way in which he returned my salutation, whilst there could 
be no doubt as to Raillard’s sentiments with regard to me: they 
were all too clearly revealed by the severity of his manner. 
I had resolved to stick to my assumed character; but when 
I mentioned the name I had taken to Couturier, I got a very 
malevolent look from his former employer, who, however, 
suddenly checked a threatening gesture, the doctor once more 
supplanting the Jacobin, for the eyes of his patient were fixed 
on his face. How would the strange struggle end? That I 
was very soon to find out, and I was at the same time to realise 
how fierce it had been. 

Preseatly I was asked to withdraw for the two medical men 
tou hold a consultation, and this lasted a whole hour, during 
which my state of mind may be imagined. At last the door 
opened, and to my surprise Couturier came in alone. 

‘ Raillard went out the other way,’ he said; and then added 
in a whisper, as if he feared he might be overheard by the 
Terrorist through the walls : ‘ I do not care to know who you are, 
but Raillard knows, and he would have arrested you to-day but 
for his sense of professional duty. I am certain of this because 
of the urgency with which he inquired whether I thought the 
patient was in a state to bear a great emotion without risk to 
her life. I saw at once that, after having attended her as a 
doctor, he felt a scruple at the idea of inflicting a mortal blow 
upon her. Oh, he is an extraordinary man: not in the least 
what you would suppose him to be if you judged him by certain 
of his actions! Five years ago he was the benefactor of 
Morteau, and even now, you see, out of respect to the memory 
of his wife, he has molested no one in this house, bequeathed 
by the curé to his servant.’ 

“Yet he had M. Frangois guillotined! ’ I exclaimed. 

‘So you have heard that? Yes, it was shocking! 


Shocking! But Raillard thought it was his duty. He is con- 


vinced that the permanent happiness of mankind will be secured 
by certain executions. But there is no need to go into all that. 
What we have to think about now is your safety. As long as 
he thinks your wife in danger he will spare you; but how about 
afterwards?’ and he shook his head despairingly. 

‘Thank you, doctor,’ I said, holding out my hand and 
pressing his warmly. ‘I guess you have exaggerated the 
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symptoms of the patient with a view to impressing Raillard. 
But you will tell me the truth, will you not? Do you think that 
my wife is dangerously ill? ’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I do not. I differ from Raillard about her, 
and believe there is no fear of the brain fever he thinks excite- 
ment might bring on.’ 

Greatly relieved, I abruptly asked him if he thought it would 
be possible to take her away on a stretcher that very night. 

After a moment’s reflection he replied, ‘ It would be a great 
risk—yes, a most dangerous risk.’ 

‘ But not,’ I urged, ‘ an absolutely fatal one? ’ 

‘ Well, I am not prepared to say.’ Then, after hesitating 
a bit, he added, ‘No, it’s impossible—quite impossible. The 
best thing would be for you to escape alone.’ 

‘ What! ’ I cried, ‘ and leave her and the boy in the hands 
of a man who, when once she is well, will have her guillotined? 
You know there will be no safety for her when I am gone. 
Answer me truly now, is not Raillard quite capable of sending 
her to the scaffold when he no longer looks upon her as a 
patient? Come, answer me, Yes or No?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the doctor. Then, apparently terrified 
at his own audacity in speaking so freely, he said he must go 
and see my wife again before he left for the night. As for me, 
my mind was made up. Raillard had spared me for the time 
because he knew I would never escape alone, and for this reason 
the house would probably not be very closely watched. As soon 
as Couturier was gone I would tell Mlle. Bouveron what I had 
decided to do, and get her to give me the name and address 
of some one who could be absolutely relied upon to help me. 
The good woman quite agreed with me that to take my wife 
and child away at once was the very best thing to be done; 
and, in spite of her knowledge that it might bring the wrath 
of Raillard upon her, she was ready to do all in her power for 
us. When it was quite dark I let myself down from a window 
at the back of the house into a narrow alley, after making sure 
that there was no one in sight except a man seated in a little 
wine-shop close by, who allowed me to pass without challenge. 
A golden bribe induced the ‘ friend ’ to whom Mlle. Bouveron 
had recommended me to undertake that he and a fellow-work- 
man would be in the alley in question with a stretcher at 
midnight, and back again at our refuge I went up to prepare 
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Henriette for what was before her. She was asleep, but I woke 
her up end explained everything as clearly as I could. She took 
it all beautifully, and only begged me to give her time to pray 
for strength to go through the terrible trial and to ask God to 
preserve us all. And it was with her eyes fixed upon the 
‘ Nativity ’ that she offered up these supreme petitions—an added 
reason for the value I set upon the little picture. 

It seemed a long time before midnight, and again and again 
I looked out to make sure that all was safe. The wine-shop was 
still lit up, but the man in it was asleep with his head resting 
on his arms. Perhaps he was a spy feigning slumber, and I 
slipped out of the window again to make sure. He did not 
move; and, reassured, I climbed back and waited in comparative 
peace of mind. At last the clock struck twelve, and punctual to 
the moment the men were beneath our room with a stretcher 
which they had borrowed from the sexton—ominous association— 
who had been a great friend of the late curé. We received the 
stretcher through the window and tenderly placed the mother 
and child on it, covering the latter so as to conceal him entirely. 
We had arranged that the men should go on alone with their 
precious burden; and if they should be stopped by a patrol and 
questioned, they were to say they were taking a woman to the 
hospital. I was to wait behind, and half an hour later to go by 
a short cut, with Mlle. Bouveron to guide me, to join them near 
the frontier. You can imagine how I felt when, after lowering 
the stretcher from the window to the men below, I watched them 
carry it away, feeling that I might perhaps never see my dear 
ones again. But God is merciful; and as there are no walls 
round the town it was not very difficult, when the «iar? was 
once made, to get away. Mlle. Bouveron and I crept through 
silent streets and a deserted garden, and found Henriette and 
her escort at the place agreed upon, and very soon afterwards 
we were safe in Switzerland—our protector, from whom we had 
taken a warm farewell, gazing after us until we were out of 
sight. The next day we were happily settled in a little Swiss 
village, and although all the doctors I have told about our escape 
declare it was a wonder your mother survived the journey, she 
took no harm, but rapidly recovered her strength. Neither 
were you any the worse; and great indeed was my happiness as 
I watched my beloved wife with her child in her arms, both 
full of life and likely to be spared to me for many years. My 
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apparently mad enterprise had succeeded, and I could never 
thank God enough. 

I have been looking again at the ‘ Nativity,’ and have passed 
once more in imagination through the terrible hours of that 
awful Christmas Eve, 1798. Often and often I still pray for 
the souls of the five devoted friends who paid with their lives for 
their goodness to us. First Dr. Couturier, then Mlle. Bouveron 
and Mére Poirier, and finally Jean Nadaud and Louis Fauver- 
teix, the bearers of the stretcher, were condemned, Raillard 
wreaking his vengeance on them when he found his prey had 
eluded him. His strangely distorted conscience made him look 
upon his own weakness in not having arrested me as soon as he 
found out who I was, as a kind of treason to the nation, and 
he mercilessly imprisoned, tried, and executed his fellow-doctor, 
and even his wife’s foster-sister, as a kind of expiation for what 
he considered his own crime. I include his name in my 
prayers, too, sometimes, because of this very weakness of his, 
and also because of his undoubted sincerity. I should, it is 
true, have sent him to the scaffold on which, as a matter of fact, 
he met his fate after the fall of Robespierre ; but in condemning 
him I should not have despised him, nor do I despise him even 
now. Probably I am the only person in the world to feel 
towards him as I do. His memory is simply execrated, not only 
at Morteau, but in the whole district of Doubs; and when, after 
my return from exile, I revisited the scene of our adventures 
his name was still only mentioned with horror. I went back in 
the hope of finding some trace of those who had helped us in our 
terrible straits, and learned how they had all perished. All I 
discovered was the picture of the ‘ Nativity,’ which the son of 
Mme. Poirier had inherited from her, and, being very poor, he 
was willing to sell it to me. You, my son, must look upon it 
as a heirloom, and never let it go out of the family. I have 
had copies made of it for my younger children. Once more I 
impress on you that but for it I might have been a murderer 
and have taken my own life. May it bring to you the same 
faith in Providence and resignation to the will of God that it 
did to your father! 














SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


MORE PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 
BY HENRY LUCY. 


I. 
FLEE'T STREET IN THE SEVENTIES. 


WueEn in 1870 I came to know Fleet Street as the epitome and 
representative of London journalism, a different state of 
affairs existed compared with the situation to-day. With 
the exception of the Savage Club, not exactly or exclusively a 
society of working journalists, there was no organised Press 
Club. The bars of various public-houses along the historic 
thoroughfare were frequented by journalists going about their 
daily or nightly work. There was nothing on the scale of the 
existing Press Club, an institution that has a locality as well 
as a name. 

In default of such accommodation, journalists of that day 
used to foregather at the bar of Spiers and Pond’s Restaurant 
at Ludgate Hill. A table was set apart for their special use 
at luncheon and dinner time. It was at the end of the public 
bar-room, on the left-hand side as you entered. No attempt at 
privacy was made. The public dropping in for their glass of 
beer or nip of spirits entertained more or less distinguished 
journalists unawares—this perhaps the only analogy between 
pressmer: and the angels. 

The custom of men who wrote in the principal morning and 
evening papers was courted by the junior member of the famous 
catering firm, a man as shrewd as he was kindhearted. A 
peculiarity of the firm was that whilst none of us ever set eyes 
on Mr. Spiers, we were pleasantly intimate with Mr. Pond. It 
was generally understood that whilst one member of the firm 
sat in the inner office and looked after the details of a business 
that grew to princely proportions, portly, beaming, open-handed 
Pond was, so to speak, set in the shop-window drawing mankind 
to the bar by the magnet of his affability. Spiers and Pond 
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started in business in Australia. They made a bold bid for 
fortune by engaging an English cricketing eleven to go out to 
Melbourne. It proved a great success, precursor of a long 
series of similar expeditions. With the money thus made they 
came to London, revolutionised the old style of railway refresh- 
ment-rooms, and made a second fortune. 

Among frequenters of the Ludgate Hill Bar were George 
Augustus Sala, Tom Hood, Nick Woods, Godfrey Turner, Charley 
Williams, John Corlett, Charles Russell, Tom Kendal, and, 
occasionally, Henry J. Byron. In the service of the Daily 
Telegraph Sala was at the height of his fame and fortune, 
revelling in ‘ the treatment of a prince and the salary of an 
ambassador.’ A brilliant conversationalist and a capital after- 
dinner speaker, his charm was lessened by a raucous voice and 
an aggressive cocksureness. He was at his best with pen in 
hand, a marvellous word-spinner, weaving vivid pictures of fact 
and fancy. Nick Woods was a special correspondent of older 
standing even than Sala. He had been a contemporary of 
Billy Russell in Crimean days. For some years he was on the 
staff of the Times, changing to the Standard, which he served 
at the time I knew him. 

Charley Williams was another Standard man, acting as their 
war correspondent when occasion arose. He came from 
Coleraine, was noisier in manner than Sala, more fluent in 
speech, and believed he had an even wider range of information 
and experience. His boast—one of many—was that as an old 
campaigner he could make a bed, clean a gun, and cook a 
dinner. I don’t know about the bed or the gun. But on short 
invitation I once went to dine with him in gloomy chambers 
in one of the most ancient inns of court. A single dish served 
for the meal. Charley said it would never do for soldiers to 
pamper themselves or expect to sit down to courses of made 
dishes. Our dinner, cooked and served by the host in his shirt- 
sleeves, was what he called with emphasis on the first syllable 
a ‘ rahgoo.’ It was, I fancied, compounded of scraps of meat, 
bacon, odd bits of fish, crusts of bread left over through earlier 
days of the week, with addition of two large Spanish onions. 
A plentiful supply of pepper assisted to conceal the original 
flavour of the component parts. A bottle of whisky (Irish) lent 
joyaunce to the feast. Charley ate with gusto: I was capable of 
only feebly imitating his energy. 
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Godfrey Turner was a Daily Telegraph man, sometimes 
turned on to ‘ leaders,’ oftener going about writing special 
articles which, printed in large type, were then coming into 
vogue in the penny papers. Four years later, when I had won 
my way to a similar position on the Daily News, we frequently 
hunted in couples. A widely read man, he had a dainty literary 
style, which if seemed a pity should have been wasted on the 
ephemeral pages of a morning newspaper. Corlett and Charles 
Russell were then both on the staff of the Sportsman. In 
course of time Russell left to become editor of the Glasgow 
Herald, a high position maintained to this day with dignity and 
unqualified success. 

Some time before I made his acquaintance Corlett became 
joint founder of the Sporting Times. I fancy the paper 
did not set Epsom Downs on fire. In 1874 his partner, Dr. 
Shorthouse, growing tired of the enterprise, offered his share 
in the property to Corlett. Charles Russell told me the pur- 
chase-money was 50l., and that Corlett offered him half share 
on condition that he subscribed a moiety of the capital. It 
was not convenient at the moment, and in the course of a few 
years he Lad the satisfaction of seeing his old friend and com- 
panion dear in receipt of an income of 8,000/. a year drawn 
from the paper that came to be more popularly known as the 
Pink ’Un. 

I remember a remark incidentally dropped by John Corlett 
which made a profound impression upon my mind. It was in 
course of conversation during the time he was a weekly con- 
tributor te Mayfair. There being a rumour current that Disraeli 
had in hand a new novel, he told me that, looking back over an 
odd volume of a long-defunct periodical known as the Sporting 
Magazine, he came upon an example of plagiarism exceeding 
in audacity even the historical appropriation of a purple passage 
from an oration by Thiers patched on to a eulogy delivered 
in the House of Commons by Disraeli on the death of Wel- 
lington. 

Readers of ‘ Sybil ’ will remember the description of the Derby 
of 1887 introduced into one of the earlier chapters of the novel. 
Corlett told me that this passage, accepted in the literary world 
as evidence of Dizzy’s versatility, was deliberately cribbed from 
an account of the race contributed to the Sporting Magazine 
in the ordinary way of business by one of its staff. I looked up 
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the reference, copied the passage, and here it is set forth in 
deadly parallel lines with the extract from the novel : 


‘SPoRTING MAGAZINE.’ 


‘ As soon as they were well away 
and jaid down to work, Sam took 
Pocket Hercules to the front. Up to 
the Rubbing House this was the only 
point the eye could select. Higher 
up the hill Caravan, Hybiscus, 
Benedict, Mahometan, Phosphorus, 
Michei Fell, and Rat-trap were with 
the grey, forming a front rank. At 
the new ground the pace has told 
its tale, half-a-dozen being then out 
of the race. . . . Once the summit 
was gained, the tactics altered ; there 
Pavis brought out his horse with 
extraordinary severity—the pace 
round Tattenham Corner being as 
resolute as ever I saw it—Caravan 
leading, then Phosphorus a little 
above him, Mahometan next, Hybis- 
cus fourth, Rat-trap looking badly, 
Wisdom, Benedict, and another 
handy. By this time Pocket Her- 
cules had had enough, and at the 
road the tailing grew at every stride. 
There Rat-trap was hors-de-com- 
bat, as were Dardanelles, Wisdom, 
and Troilus. There were now but 
four left in the race, and of these 
the two placed were some lengths 
clear of Mahometan and Hybiscus. 
At the Stand, Caravan was de- 
cidedly the best ; but just at the post 
Edwards lifted his gallant little 
horse, and with an extraordinary 
effort contrived to shove him in 
first by half-a-length.’ 


‘ Sysi.’ 


‘ As soon as they were well away, 
Chifney makes the running with 
Pocket Hercules. Up to the Rub- 
bing House he is leading; this is 
the only point the eye can select. 
Higher up the hill, Caravan, Hy- 
biscus, Benedict, Mahometan, Phos- 
phorus, Michel Fell, and Rat-trap 
are with the grey, forming a front 
rank, and at the new ground the 
pace has told its tale, for half-a- 
dozen are already out of the race. 
The summit is gained; the tactics 
alter ; here Pavis brings up Caravan, 
with extraordinary severity; the 
pace round Tattenham Corner ter- 
rific; Caravan leading, then Phos- 
phorus a little above him, Mahome- 
tan next, Hybiscus fourth, Rat-trap 
looking badly, Wisdom, Benedict, 
and another handy. By this time 
Pocket Hercules has enough, and 
at the road the tailing grows 
at every stride. Here the favour- 
ite himself is hors de combat, as 
well as Dardanelles, and a crowd of 
lesser celebrities. There are now 
but four left in the race, and of 
these, two, Hybiscus and Mahome- 
tan, are some lengths behind. Now 
it is neck and neck between Cara- 
van and Phosphorus. At the Stand, 
Caravan was decidedly the best ; but 
just at the post, Edwards, on Phos- 
phorus, lifts the gallant little horse, 
and, with an extraordinary effort, 
contrives to shove him in by half- 
a-length.’ 





In the preface to ‘ Sybil,’ which bears the date ‘ Grosvenor 
Gate, May Day, 1845,’ ‘ the author thinks it due to himself to 
state that the descriptions generally are written from his own 
observation; but while he hopes he has alleged nothing which 
is not true, he has found the absolute necessity of suppressing 
much that is “‘ genuine.’’’ Amongst the suppressions was all 
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reference to the periodical whence this animated description 
of a famous race was ‘ conveyed.’ 


Tom Hood, though not habitually luncher or diner at the 
Ludgate Hill Bar, frequently looked in for a chat. He was at 
the time editor of Fun, succeeding Henry Byron. Under 
the editorship of that supreme humorist was gathered a 
brilliant band of contributors who in unaccountable fashion failed 
to make the paper a pecuniary success. Burnand, W. S. Gilbert, 
Clement Scott, and Tom Robertson, later famous as the writer of 
Caste and other comedies that made the Kendals affluent, tried 
their ’prentice hands on the early numbers of a weekly paper it 
was fondly thought would eclipse Punch. The ‘ Bab Ballads,’ 
which for brightness, originality, and humour Gilbert’s more 
mature triumphs have not excelled, were in the first instance 
offered to Punch. Per contra, Burnand, finding ‘ Mokeanna’ 
rejected by the then proprietor of Fun, carried it over to Punch, 
its acceptance leading to regular contributions, and in due time 
to the editor’s chair. Nearly forty years ago Fun ranked 
so high that the Brothers Dalziel paid 6,0001. for goodwill 
and copyright, confirming Tom Hood in the editorship. Hood 
strengthened the staff by many recruits, including Henry S. 
Leigh, the Caroller of Cockayne ; Charles Leland, the progenitor 
of ‘Hans Breitman’; Sala, Arthur Sketchley, George Sims, 
Edmund Yates, and, though to-day this seems a little incon- 
gruous, Austin Dobson. 

Fun, through its various changes of proprietorship, was 
located in premises with a shop-front in Fleet Street. Honoraria 
were dealt out in primitive fashion to the hungry (and thirsty) 
Bohemians. The paper came out on Thursday morning. Punc- 
tually on Thursday afternoon the staff dropped in and interviewed 
the cashier, who sat in a littie box at the far end of the shop. 
Taking in hand a piece of twine and turning up the marked 
copy whereon the editor had attached the initials of contri- 
butors to paragraphs and articles, the cashier measured up the 
total amounts. The fee was a guinea a column. My mouth 
watered on hearing George Sims one day casually remark that, 
his contributions averaging three columns a week, he custom- 
arily drew three guineas or thereabout. I, too, was a contri- 
butor, but not on that Brobdingnagian scale, realisation of which 
would have been to me beyond the dreams of avarice. My 
accepted offerings were so insignificant in bulk that I never 
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saw the piece of twine in operation. My weekly money con- 


sisted of pieces of silver enclosed in a small envelope, the 
amount being oftener 3s. 6d. than 7s. 6d. 

Up to the day of his premature death, Tom Hood toiled 
terribly at the heart-breaking task of attempting to make Fun 
a success. He was scarcely a genius, perhaps more remarkable 
in the circumstances was not even a man of business. He 
was a true and gentle-hearted man, who, whilst reverencing 
the name his father bequeathed to him, strove valiantly 
not without success to make a reputation of his own. Like 
his father, he never enjoyed robust health, and died in 
the prime of life. Happily he lived long enough to become 
possessed of ‘ that which should accompany old age, as honour, 
love, and troops of friends.’ It is peculiarly characteristic of 
him that, though christened ‘ Thomas,’ he always signed him- 
self and desired to be known as ‘Tom Hood.’ ‘ There is only 
one Thomas Hood,’ he wrote, replying to a letter in which, 
shrinking from appearance of familiarity unbecoming in a 
young man approaching his editor, I addressed him in his full 
name, ‘ and J am yours very truly, Tom Hood.’ 

It was in keeping with this proud modesty and filial rever- 
ence that Tom Hood was buried at Nunhead. The author of 
‘The Song of the Shirt’ sleeps in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
and there was room in the grave for his son to be laid beside 
him. When he was dying Tom Hood directed that his father’s 
tomb should not be opened. He desired that even in the 
grave it should be well understood that there was ‘ only one 
Thomas Hood.’ 

I was present on the November day in 1874 when Tom 
Hood was laid to much-needed rest. He was, as the simple 
inscription on the coffin bore witness, only thirty-nine years of 
age. He seemed to have outlived all the friendships his father 
bequeathed to him. I did not see by the grave a single 
representative of that coterie of which the author of ‘ The Song 
of the Shirt’ was a cherished memory. It is true that since 
Thomas Hood died gaps had been made in the circle in 
which he moved. Many of his companions had followed him 
down the Valley. Still there were some distinguished men in 
London who were proud to have known Thomas Hood. It 
struck one as strange that the gathering round his son’s early 
grave was exclusively composed of the younger generation of 
littérateurs who came out to Nunhead on that wintry morning 
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to show their affection, not for the son of Thomas Hood, but 
for Tom Hood himself. There was not, as far as I know, a single 
relative of the dead man standing by as they lowered his 
coffin to the side of that of his first wife, for whom the grave 
was newly opened less than two years earlier. But he was 
rich in personal friends, and there were few dry eyes among 
the throng that stood bareheaded whilst all that remained of 
Tom Hood was committed to the grave. 

The last verses he wrote, appearing in Fun of the previous 
week, described in humorous manner that had an undertone of 
funereal sadness an actual incident of his domestic life. The 
poem opens with the lines : 


I Jay upon the narrow strand, 
The region of the known from the unknown. 


Two days after it saw the light Tom Hood had shifted from 
‘the narrow strand,’ and, as the German poet says, ‘ knew 
everything.’ 


I was elected a member of the Savage Club in 1874, having 
the honour to be proposed by George Grossmith, ‘ onlie 
begetter ’ of a famous family of comedians. A man of infinite 
humour, George I. never appeared on the stage. He was 
content with the minor vocation of going about town and 
country delivering lectures under the patronage of Mechanics’ 
Institutions, Literary Associations, and the like. I am afraid 
the scale of payment was not stupendous, probably not exceed- 
ing 51. a night. For a family man it was a welcome addition 
to income mainly derived as reporter at the Bow Street Police 
Court, a position honourably filled through many years. Like 
dukedoms and other: high seignorities, it became in time here- 
ditary. George II., commonly known as ‘ Gee-Gee,’ who had 
long served 2s his father’s locum tenens, succeeded to the busi- 
ness on his father’s death. This event, mourned by a wide circle 
of friends, took place in circumstances in a sense singularly 
apposite. A mainstay of the Savage Club, George Grossmith 
was stricken down when attending one of the usual Saturday- 
night dinners, and was carried home to die. 

In its time the Savage Club has dwelt in many mansions. 
When I became a member it was homed in Covent Garden, in 
rooms beneath the roof where Paddy Green held sway. Thence 
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it moved to a suite of rooms on the ground floor in Haxell’s 
) Hotel in the Strand. It was in those days a quiet, unpretentious 
| institution, culinary ambition being bounded at luncheon time 
by the humble steak or chop, with a single joint at dinner, 
grilled bones and Welsh rarebit to follow for the supper of the 
exceptionally well-to-do. Entrance-fee and subscription were 
on the same modest scale. There was chronic difficulty on the 
part of the treasurer in obtaining payment. 

One of the most regular frequenters of the Club at the 
Haxell Hotel epoch was H. 8. Leigh, whose Carols of Cocaigne 
established a reputation which only constitutional indolence 
divorced from permanent income. Leigh was rather proud than 
otherwise of the Bohemian distinction of dwelling above the 
vulgar sphere of men who paid Club subscriptions. Out of 
the geniality of his nature Pope wrote of a contemporary | 
seribbler : | 

The rest to some faint meaning made pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 
The couplet might be paraphrased to meet the case of a later 
and more gifted versifier : 


The rest to fitful payment made pretence, 
But Leigh! He never deviates into pence. 





In later years I was honoured by the personal friendship 
of George Smith, founder of the Pall Mall Gazette, and of 
Frederick Greenwood, the editor. Through a long series of 
Parliamentary sessions Greenwood was a guest at one or other 
of our weekly luncheons in Ashley Gardens. He was some- 
times good enough to express the pride and pleasure it gave him 
to remember that it was under his editorship I made my first 
start in London journalism. Truth compels the confession that 
during the few months I was on the staff of the short-lived 
morning edition of the Pall Mall my position was too obscure to 
bring me into personal relations with the supreme editor. I 
saw him occasionally when, cigar in mouth, he looked into the 
sub-editor’s room on returning to work after dining out in 
more or less distinguished company. I doubt whether he even 
knew my name or the nature of my contributions in the building 
up of the fame and fortune of the paper. Knowledge of the 
proprietor was equally remote. George Smith’s interest in his 
new venture was so absorbing that he made a habit of coming 
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down to the office every night and waiting to see the paper sent 
to press, an interval soothed by the smoking of many cigars. 
He held no communication with the assistant sub-editor. 

Frederick Greenwood was the ablest journalist of his day, in 
editorial gifts second only to, if not fully compeer with, Delane. 
This fact makes stranger the reflection that through a long and 
distinguished career he was never personally connected with, 
or chiefly responsible for, any commercially successful periodical. 
Possibly what he was accustomed to provide in pages edited 
by him was ‘ much too good for human nature’s daily food.’ 

Personally and professionally his career passed along the 
highest level of honour and capacity. Rising by sheer ability 
from the lovest ranks—like Benjamin Franklin, he began as a 
practical printer—he approached the headship of journalism, 
and became the trusted companion and counsellor of statesmen. 
No change of fortune altered his personal manner or bearing. 
He remained to the last the simple-mannered, unaffected, 
kindly hearted gentleman he was when from an obscure position 
on the Pall Mall Gazette staff I long ago reverentially regarded 
him. 

There was a general feeling in journalistic circles that at 
the time when honours and pensions were lavishly bestowed 
Greenwood’s claims were by successive Governments overlooked. 
Apart from his public services as editor and writer, his inspiration 
of the purchase of the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal meant 
an increment of national capital equal to sixteen millions, 
yielding a steady annual income exceeding one million. Only 
Greenwood was never a penny the better. 

Remaining one afternoon after a luncheon party had dis- 
persed, Groenwood, over a big cigar such as his soul loved, 
gave me some intimate particulars of that memorable trans- 
action. On a certain Sunday night in the spring of 1875 he 
chanced to be dining in Bruton Street with Henry Oppenheim, 
one of the original proprietors of the Daily News. During a 
residence in Paris and Egypt that gentleman, just settling down 
in London, was brought into close connexion with Egyptian 
financial affairs. On the previous day he heard of the intention 
of the impecunious Khedive to sell en bloc his holding in the 
capital of the Suez Canal. Greenwood instantly saw the 
opportunity for a great stroke of State. On leaving Bruton 
Street he went direct to the private residence of the Foreign 
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Secretary (Lord Derby) and told him of the rare chance. Lord 
Derby informed the Prime Minister, whose oriental mind glowed 
at the prospect of so stupendous a deal. Inquiry secretly made 
at Cairo disclosed the fact that the Khedive would ‘part’ for 
a sum of four millions sterling. But it must be money down. 

It was, Greenwood told me, on Lord Beaconsfield’s personal 
suggestion that the difficulty, at the moment apparently insuper- 
able, was overcome. The consent of Parliament was necessary 
to confirmation of the deal. That involved both delay and 
publicity, either fatal to success. Late on the Thursday night 
following the Bruton Street dinner, the Premier sent his private 
secretary, Monty Corry,’ to call upon Baron Rothschild, the 
Sidonia of ‘ Coningsby,’ at the time head of the great financial 
house. Even a Rothschild did not happen to have about him at 
the moment a trifle of four million sterling. Nor was it possible, 
in accordance with the traditions of the house, that such a 
transaction should be entered upon without having been con- 
sidered in family council. Corry accordingly returned to the 
Premier without definite reply. It came promptly on the follow- 
ing morning, the terms being that the money would be advanced 
on a commission of 2} per cent. 

These terms were pretty stiff, involving a payment of 
100,0001. The City heard of them with envy, and they were 
discussed with much severity when the matter came before the 
House of Commons. The Rothschilds and their friends defended 
them on the ground that the colossal transaction involved a 
certain measure of risk. There was absolutely no security 
beyond the influence of the Premier, still master of a majority 
in the House of Commons, and pledged to invoke its aid in order 
to obtain Parliamentary sanction. The whole thing happened 
between two Sundays. On the first Greenwood dined at Bruton 
Street; on the second, calling on Lord Derby, he learned that 
the transaction had been successfully carried through, and was 
invited to say- what form his personal recompense should take. 
He declined to specify a request, protesting he had done nothing 
but his duty, and was content that its accomplishment should 
be his reward. In later years his friends heard him speak with 
natural bitterness of his generous avowal being taken literally. 

My most intimate colleague on the Pall Mall was the author 
of a series of articles signed ‘ Azamat Batuk,’ in which a visitor 

1 Afterwards Lord Rowton. 
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from the remote East discoursed in cynic vein on the social 
usages of wondon. I knew ‘ Azamat Batuk’ as M. Thiéblin, 
a polished cosmopolitan of French parentage. Born in St. 
Petersburg, returning to France whilst a boy, he entered the 
Academy of Artillery. He did gallant service before Sebas- 
topol, for which he was decorated. Just before the fall of the 
Empire he withdrew from the army and settled in London, 
where an article by him casually dropped into the Pall 
Mall Gazette letter-box attracted the keen eye of Frederick 
Greenwood. 

Thiéblin regularly joined the staff, and articles signed 
‘ Azamat Batuk ’ had a wonderful vogue. Through the Franco- 
German War he accompanied the French Army as special cor- 
respondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, was afterwards attached to 
the London New York Herald, and finally settled in New York, 
where he died. His last journalistic engagement was on the 
Sun of thet city, where he assumed a new pen-name, ‘ Rigolo.’ 
His racy writing and keen individuality attracted attention. 
But his highest mark as a journalist was reached under Green- 
wood’s sympathetic editorship. 


Tf. 
SOME EARLY MISSIONS. 


Before I was shut up in the Press Gallery in the service of 
the Daily News, a term of imprisonment with hard labour that 
extended beyond the term of a quarter of a century, there fell to 
my lot some interesting work in the capacity of Special Corre- 
spondent. In the autumn of 1872 I went down to Tiverton to 
describe incidents in a bye-election upon which public attention 
was centred. At the time there still lingered in the mind and 
memory of the public a local butcher named Rowcliffe. For 
many years Tiverton was known as Palmerston’s Borough. 
Once a year he visited his constituents, and, whether as Prime 
Minister or in Opposition, commanded for the quiet little town 
the regard of the nation. This was Rowcliffe’s opportunity, 
and, to the amusement of mankind, he made the most of it. If 
not absolutely the first.heckler known to English Parliamentary 
conflicts he was, by reason of the quarry he attacked, the most 
famous. 

I took the opportunity of making his acquaintance. 
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Thackeray reminds us that when Werther first beheld the object 
of his unhappy attachment ‘she was cutting bread and butter.’ 
When I looked in on Mr. Roweliffe he was dexterously cutting a 
chunk of suet out of a carcass hanging up in his little shop. I 
was cordially invited to accompany him to his sanctum upstairs, 
the walls of which were adorned with portraits of celebrities, 
evidently cut out of the illustrated papers. 

‘There’s Ernest Jones, the great Chartist, and these two are 
Chartists,’ Mr. Roweliffe explained; ‘ but I don’t just recollect 
their names and I can’t see as well as I used to. That’s Julian 
Harney, who I brought here in ’47 to oppose Lord Palmerston. 
He hadn’t the ghost of a chance. He knew he hadn’t and I 
knew he hadn’t. But I brought him down, and I stood by 
his side and proposed him, and we got hooted, though 
what he said was not a bit unfair. That one there with his arm 
in a sling is myself, taken when I got up out of bed after being 
ill for three months with the gout. But the election time was 
on, and Lord Palmerston was coming down as usual, and I’d ha’ 
been carried to the hustings if I couldn’t have walked. When 
his lordship seed me, he said ‘‘ I’m very sorry to see my friend 
Rowcliffe ’’—he always called me his friend Rowcliffe, though I 
don’t know that I was a particular friend of his—‘‘ I’m sorry to 
see my friend Roweliffe in this plight, and I hope that the well- 
known equableness of his disposition will enable him to bear a 
pain with which I am myself unhappily only too familiar.’’ 

‘Tt isn’t equableness, my lord,’ I says; “‘ it’s gout. 
What’s good for the gout, my lord? ”’ 

‘ ** Patience,’’ says his lordship; and everybody laughed. 

‘T had it in for him another time, when I seed him 
a-coming down towards the hustings leaning on the arm of his 
proposer and seconder. ‘I’m very glad to find,’’ I says when I 
got a chance of speaking, ‘‘ that his lordship is so anxious to see 
his constituents that he will limp along Fore Street to meet them. 
I only wish he was as wishful to meet the working-man agoing 
to the poll with his vote in his pocket.’’ The working-man, you 
know, hadn’t got a vote.’ 

In the course of conversation I observed that it was seven 
years to a week since Palmerston died. 

‘Well, it was no great loss to the country,’ Mr. Roweliffe 
insisted. ‘Lord Palmerston never was a Liberal, and being 


inside the gates he did more harm than a hundred enemies 
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outside. As soon as he was gone we got the Reform Bill, and 
I can’t say any more about him than that. Many and many a 
tussle I had with him about that Reform Bill. Once when he 
was going on boastfully about what he and his colleagues had 
done in the past session, I just up and said— 

* ** My lord, why didn’t you bring in a Reform Bill? Give a 
plain answer to that.’’ 

‘ “* My friend Rowcliffe,’’ he says, in his slow, sneering way, 
“* asks me why we did not bring in a Reform Bill, and demands 
a plain answer. Well, gentlemen, I will give him a plain answer. 
We did not bring in a Reform Bill, because we were not geese. 
The country did not want a Reform Bill, did not ask for a 
Refcrm Bill, and we have not moved towards the introduction of 
a Reform Bill.’’ 

‘The way in which he said that got the best of my temper, 
and jumping up, I shouted at him ‘‘I tell ’ee what it is, my 
lord. I stand here as the representative of the non-electors, 
and we won’t have you coming here with any of your double 
shuffle. The working-man demands the franchise and he’ll have 
it, my lord! ’’ Everybody roared with laughing, his lordship as 
merrily as any of them. Let them laugh as wins. The working- 
man’s got the franchise now, and if I live a few years longer, 
I'll see every man in the country with it, house or no house, 
Jodger or none. 

‘His lordship was very clever in turning the laugh against 
me, and used to try and get quietly round the corner by kicking 
up a dust. Once when the House of Commons had been doing 
some trick at his lordship’s bidding, I told him to his face that 
I did not think there were a hundred honest men in Parliament. 

‘ ** Well,’’ he says, ‘‘ that being the case, I look forward with 
some anxiety to the time when my friend Roweliffe shall be 
returned for Tiverton, for then there will be a hundred and 
one! ’’ 

‘ Another time he said, ‘‘I am always happy to meet my 
friend Rowcliffe at these hustings; for I can tell you frankly 
that an election at Tiverton without my friend Rowcliffe putting 
in an appearance would not seem to be an election at all. But 
there is one thing I have to complain of, and that is, that 
in the varying changes of the administration of her Majesty’s 
Government, my friend Roweliffe is always prepared to take 
personal exception to its composition. Indeed I have long ago 
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been forced to the conclusion that the only form of Government 
that would please my friend Rowcliffe would be a Rowcliffe 
Ministry.”’ 

*** Your lordship would join any Ministry that suited your 
own purpose,’’ says I. 

*** Any but a Rowcliffe Ministry,’’ says his lordship. 

“He generally had something like that ready for me; but 
one time I regularly shut him up. It was just upon the passing 
of the Poor Law Act which made legal the separation of man 
and wife after the age of sixty. I remember that day very well. 
There was Lady Palmerston with a lot of ladies looking out of 
one window of the ‘‘ Three Tuns ”’ all dressed out in ribbons and 
colours, cheering and laughing in high glee. His lordship was 
at the other window speaking to the crowd, and when he was 
going to get rid of this subject of the Poor Law, I ups and says 
‘You ought to have consulted Lady Palmerston before passing 
that there Act. How would you and her like to be separated 
after you was sixty years of age? And are your feelings any 
finer than those of the poor people you’ve been legislating 
for ?”’ 

‘His lordship pretended not to hear that, but I think he did, 
and so did Lady Palmerston too. That’s what I call bringing it 
home to them.’ 


In December 1872 the lady whom Disraeli made Viscountess 
Beaconsfield died. Being in the neighbourhood I attended the 
funeral. I quote from my diary a passage interesting perhaps 
as throwing fresh light on an inscrutable character. There is 
also a peep at the personality of Lady Beaconsfield as it im- 
pressed her neighbours in the little village by which Hughenden 
is set. 


High Wycombe, 17th December, 1872. 


In this morning’s papers it is written that High Wycombe, of 
which town Hughenden is a sort of distant suburb, scrupulously 
refrained from all expression of sorrow at the death of Lady 
Beaconsfield. It did not even pay to her memory the compli- 
ment of closed shutters or down-drawn blinds. This abstention 
from the usual expression of regret at the death of a notable 
neighbour is a faithful reflex of popular opinion. Lady 
Beaconsfield was disposed to be exceedingly careful in her 
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expenditure when down in the country, and had, by numerous 
indications of this turn of mind, given mortal offence to 
Wycombe. Disraeli had the disadvantage of succeeding in the 
squiredom of Hughenden a gentleman who kept something like 
open house at the Manor, and who is still gratefully 
remembered as having spent 10,0001. a year in Wycombe. 
The smoke-room of the ‘ Falcon’ was, on my arrival last night, 
full of substantial tradespeople and farmers belonging to High 
Wycombe and its neighbourhood. The dead lady up at the 
Manor House was the sole subject of conversation. It was 
sorrowful to note that there was none to cry ‘ God bless her! ’ 

‘How many rolls do you think she ordered for breakfast that 
time Prince ‘I'eck and his wife paid them a visit ?’ one—who, as 
I afterwards learned, was not the baker—fiercely asked me. 
‘ Six, sir; siz—exactly SIX!’ he exclaimed when I confessed 
my total inability to guess. 

I timidly suggested that if rolls were not the staple dish on 
the breakfast table, six might have met the necessities of the 
case. Whereupon I was floored by a fearful story about a 
quarter of a cheese, ordered in ignorance of a sudden movement 
that called the family away from Hughenden, which ensuing, 
the cheese was returned to the hapless cheesemonger with 
Lady Beaconsfield’s compliments, and an intimation that as the 
family were going up to town she would be glad if he would take 
it back. This was capped by an anecdote about a band. Lord 
Napier of Magdala was one day a guest at the Manor House, and 
Disraeli-—against whom High Wycombe has not a word to 
whisper—sent orders for the local band to serenade the conquer- 
ing hero whilst he dined. The band accomplished its mission 
very satisfactorily, and when dinner was over Lady Beaconsfield 
appeared at the door smiling her thanks, and offering the leader 
half-a-crown in full payment for the services of his men. 

‘Simmons wouldn’t take the money, however, and there was 
a pretty row about it. He got out a summons, and Mrs. Disraeli 
wanted to fight it out in court, but Dizzy wouldn’t let her, and 
quietly arranged the affair.’ 

Here followed a long list of similar reminiscences, the most 
touching relating to a Scotchman. An old lady ‘up in the 
cottage,’ expectant at Christmas of Manor House bounty in the 
shape of a quarter of a pound of tea, had been deprived of it 
upon Lady Beaconsfield’s discovery that she lacked the term of 
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three weeks’ residence. The Scotchman—so it was said—moved 
by the lady’s anguished disappointment, straightway put his 
hand in his pocket and gave her a shilling! 

Thus High Wycombe sat and smoked and gossiped, whilst 
the dead Viscountess was lying in her coffin, and Disraeli was 
nursing his sorrow by the unaccustomed loneliness of his fire- 
side. It was pleasanter by far to listen to another class of 
legend, told within the shadow of the Manor House, and to hear 
of the determined force of character of the aged lady, who 
defied Death himself. 

‘She used to say that people need not die unless they gave 
way to Death, and, for her part, she never would. She refused 
to go to bed when her last illness came on, and died in her 
chair.’ 

The post-bag was, during the week preceding the end, daily 
weighted with letters of inquiry as to the state of her health. 
The Queen telegraphed three times to know how the Viscountess 
fared. Only the first message was shown to her ladyship. She 
was sitting by the fire, when the gracious inquiry was triumph- 
antly brought in. 

‘What is it? What is it?’ she testily asked. 

‘A message from her Majesty to know how your ladyship is 
this morning.’ 

‘Bah!’ said her ladyship, picking up a spoon from the table 
by her side, and throwing it at the innocent telegram form. 


High Wycombe, 19th December, 1872. 


I did not think Disraeli’s proverbially sphinx-like face was 
capable of displaying such emotion as was pictured upon it when 
he to-day followed the slow steps of the men who bore Lady 
Beaconsfield to the grave. His strong self-possession and the 
immobility of his countenance have done him good service in 
many crises of his political history. Self-possession and immo- 
bility both fled as he stood by the grave of his wife. If an 
artist desirous of producing a representative of Woe had been 
present, he might have sketched Disraeli’s face, and left 
it without fancy touch. Utterly regardless of the heavy 
rain, he walked bareheaded the whole distance from the Manor 
House to the church, and stood for full ten minutes in the 
sodden grass by the vault, the cold wind playing with his 
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suspiciously dark hair turning up streaks of white in unexpected 
places. 

‘ He’ll have no one to dye his hair for him now she’s gone,’ 
somebody said, observing this phenomenon. 

The remark was made in a tone of unaffected feeling. 
Rightly considered it had deep pathos in it, hinting at the 
domestic confidence that existed between the two, and the mani- 
fold little services the wife fondly rendered to the illustrious 
husband. Through the journey from Manor House to the last 
home, and whilst the coffin was being lowered into the vault, 
Disraeli never once took his eyes off it, regarding it with a stead- 
fast, sad, almost hungry look, as if he grudged the grave its 
custody. When it disappeared in the vault, he seemed to fall 
into a sort of trance. It was only after Mr. Corry nudged him 
twice that he awoke with a start, and took the wreath ke was to 
place upon the coffin-lid. 

The vault already contained two coffins. One bore the 
inscription : ‘ Sarah Brydges Willyams, widow of J. B. Willyams, 
of Carnanton, in the county of Cornwall, Esq. She died at 
Torquay, aged 94, November 11, 1868.’ This is the lady who 
left a large fortune to Disraeli, as ‘an expression of her 
admiration of his political principles.’ The inscription on 
the other coifin embodies a curious miscalculation: ‘James 
Disraeli, born 24th June, 1815, died 25th December, 1868, 
aged 57.’ 

‘ That coffin,’ said the mason, ‘ lay on the floor at this side of 
the vault. But the vault was built for four. So we moved it 
on to the top of Mrs. Willyams, to make a place for the Vis- 
countess ; and there’s just room for one more to lie by her side.’ 

This concluding remark was made with a jerk of the thumb 
ever his shoulder in the direction of the Manor House whither 


Disraeli had with leaden footsteps returned. 


In the autumn of 1878 I was privileged to take part in the 
pilgrimage of British Catholics who went to Paray-le-Monia) to 
pay homage at the shrine of Marguerite Marie Alacoque, La 
Bienheureuse, the fame of miracles performed at whose tomb 
filled the Catholic world with wonder and adoration. Over 600 
English folk—men, women, and priests—composed the expe- 
dition. They were a singularly mixed lot, finding within their 
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ranks representatives of all classes of society, from the Premier 
English duke down to the shopman and the domestic servant 
who had drawn upon their slender savings for expenses of the 
journey. ' 

Starting at six o’clock on Monday morning from Victoria 
Station, en route for Newhaven, we did not reach Paray-le- 
Monial till nearly midnight on Tuesday. On the following morn- 
ing there took place the procession to the shrine with the avowed 
object of consecrating England to the Sacred Heart. The way 
was marshalled by the Swiss, whose countrymen make a fair 
living at the church doors, followed by three little acolytes 
bearing a banneret. Next came the monkish figure of Dr. Talbot, 
brother of Lady Lothian, stalking along under the weight of the 
banner of the Sacred Heart, which had floated from the main- 
mast of the Dieppe steamer as the pilgrims set sail from New- 
haven. Admiral Jerningham cruised astern with the Union 
Jack, which, if it had not grown case-hardened in the course of 
the thousand years during which it has braved the battle and the 
breeze, might have been expected to wrinkle up in astonishment 
at finding itself in such strange company. The Duke of Norfolk 
struggled gallantly under the weight of the silken folds of the 
banner England was supposed to be dedicating to the Sacred 
Heart. Behind His Grace, with watchful hands kept over the 
straying cords of the banner, strode Lord Dover and Lord 
Wardour of Arundel, the former in the nineteenth-century pil- 
grim suit, of light grey cloth, billycock hat, and Blucher boots. 

The ladies followed, walking four abreast, singing the hymn 
of the Sacred Heart, written for the occasion by Lady Georgina 
Fullerton. Among these pilgrims with parasols were the Ladies 
Anne and Mary Howard, bearing the exquisite little banner 
which Monseigneur Capel brought from London, the offering of 
his converts. Lord Walter Kerr, carrying the banner of Scot- 
land, divided the men from the women. Then came, as the 
play-bills have it, ‘more banners,’ and a long array of male 
pilgrims. 

The first destination of the pilgrims was the garden adjoining 
the monastery, in which, according to the story of the Very 
Happy Marguerite, Jesus Christ appeared to her. ‘One day,’ 
she writes in her life, ‘Our Lord presented Himself to me all 
covered with wounds and His heart torn with sorrow. I threw 
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myself at His feet in great fear. He said to me, ‘‘ My people: 
persecute Me, and if they do not mend their ways I will mers 
them severely.’ ’ 

Marguerite Marie was at the time of this visitation sitting 
under a nut tree in the middle of the garden. The tree, now 
become a small grove, exists to this day in proof of the truth 
of the whole story. Under its shadow have been erected a couple 
of coloured plaster-of-paris models, one intended to represent 
Christ in the act of showing His wounds, the other to depict 
Marguerite Marie prostrate on the ground ‘in great fear.’ For 
two hours the pilgrims, marshalled in continuous line, marched 
round the garden, passing by the nut tree and paying adoration 
to the images. 

Marguerite Marie, La Bienheureuse, or what is intended to be 
a counterfeit resemblance of the Very Happy One, lay stretched 
upon an altar in the splendid chapel her devotees have endowed. 
When her bones were gathered from the grave in which they 
had lain for 260 years they were committed to the charge of a 
cunning artificer, who reverently connected them (as far as they 
would go) with gold wire. Head, feet, and hands, formed out 
of wax, were attached to the bones. The body was wrapped in 
wadding with an outward covering of cloth of gold, and laid 
upon a magnificent marble altar inclosed in a rich case of bronze- 
doré, studded with precious stones. The eyes of the wax figure, 
made of enamel, are half open. With its right hand it presses 
upon its breast a burning heart of pure gold. In its left is 
held a branch of silver lilies. 

The chapel in which the relics are enshrined is almost 
oppressive by reason of the richness of its decoration. The 
walls are hidden behind pictures and banners the faithful have 
deposited. The vault is of azure, studded with stars of gold. 
The pavement of the church is marble, while that of the sanc- 
tuary is set with stones in imitation of carpet patterns. Before 
the wax figure burn constantly, day and night, sixteen golden 
lamps set with precious stones. One of the lamps burns for the 
preservation of the faith in Belgium. Another for the conver- 
sion of England. A third represents the Order of the Sacred 
Heart, and the rest are severally devoted to similar ‘ intentions.’ 

After our pilgrimage the number of lamps was increased by 
one sent from England, for the endowment of which a sum of 
money has been invested. It takes a capital of 40]. to endow 
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a lamp with oil in perpetuity. The lamps are so arranged as to 
cast a soft colour upon the sanctuary, which is constructed 
something after the shape of a heart, with intent that those who 
have eyes to see may, looking toward the sanctuary, behold the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

A sermon preached by Monsignor Capel closed the pro- 
gramme of public devotions. Not yet did the insatiably-pious 
pilgrims go to their much-needed rest. The everlasting lights 
were still burning before the shrine of La Bienheureuse. Once 
more must they kneel there and breathe the air that filled the 
sanctuary and floated around the thrice-blessed relics. The last 
words of the service in the church had scarcely died away 
before the chapel of the shrine was filled with a multitude 
wending its way up one side of the aisle, an equally closely 
packed line slowly descending by the other. 

Arrived at the shrine, the pilgrims, men and women, old 
and young, falling on their knees, passionately kissed the shrine 
at any point nearest to them. Happy they who got near the 
head, and, while pressing their lips to the glass, could see on 
the other side the golden crown of La Bienheureuse. Chaplets, 
crosses, money, letters, photographs, rings, and chains were held 
against the glass case, the while the owner muttered a prayer 
or pattered an Ave. Around the shrine and upon the steps 
of the sanctuary were kneeling figures, only the moving of the 
lips in prayer telling that they lived. 

All night the chapel was open and the candles burned. All 
night Marguerite Marie had her devotees, who kissed her shrine, 
and with passionate longing that seemed to find no adequate 
relief clasped the corners of the casket in which the bones and 
the waxwork figure lay. The pilgrim train was ready for the 
return journey at four o’clock in the morning. It was from the 
chapel that the bulk of the passengers hastily came, elate with 
the consciousness that they had done something to appease the 
anguish cf the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and had gained fresh 
spiritual vigour by bathing in the fulness of its love. 
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LAURA AND TRUDI. 
BY MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


I, 


Two THOUSAND PounDs sterling, forty thousand good German 
Reichsmarks, had heen left to Laura Spiller by her godfather, 
old Herr Weber, and it was so well invested that her godfather’s 
executor and man of business explained to Laura that for the rest 
of her life it sould bring her a safe and certain income of a 
hundred a year—a hundred pounds, or, as Laura reckoned it, two 
thousand marks. ‘ Trudi and I have two thousand a year,’ she 
had said softly to herself, and aloud to her young sister, over 
and over again since the miracle had happened. 

Laura had been attached to her godfather, and had grieved 
over the news of his death; but when she heard of the provision 
he had made for her it seemed as if death, instead of snapping the 
tie between them, had strengthened it. To his friendship she 
owed this new sense of comfort and security, and so the old man’s 
sheltering arms, which had always helped her, helped her still. 
* If Trudi and I both fell ill and could not work we could live on 
our means,’ she said, thus laying the spectre that had risen 
whenever she was run down or out of spirits. ‘ When I die Trudi 
will be comfortably off,’ she thought, and made her will accord- 
ingly. For the money had been left at her disposal. She could 
spend it all in an hour if she chose. Onkel Gottfried, as she 
called her godfather, had known that she would never spend a 
shilling foolishiy. He had watched the brave fight she made 
since her parents died twelve years ago and left their two girls 
beggared. 

Now the worst of the fight was over. The sisters between 
them earned enough to keep their little home together, the three 
or four rooms on the third floor of a Gartenhaus in a quiet street 
in West Berlin. They were both what Americans call school- 
marms. Laura had qualified when she left school, though at that 
time she had not expected to work for her living. She had done 
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it because Onkel Gottfried advised her to, and he had fought the 
necessary battles with her parents. He saw, as she did not, that 
her parents were living without the least concern for their 
children’s future, spending, speculating, trusting to luck, making 
no sacrifices to give the girls a dowry, although they lived in a 
society where girls rarely marry without one. But when Onkel 
Gottfried said that Laura wished to become a Lehrerin her mother 
was furious, vowed that she hated Zukunftsmusik, and that her 
girls would marry as she had done. 

‘You came to Karl with a dowry, all of which is spent,’ said 
Herr Weber, who knew the family affairs too well for his peace 
of mind. 

‘On the contrary,’ said Frau Spiller, ‘ Karl fell desperately 
in love with me, and here I am.’ 

But five years after this discussion she was not there, and 
Karl was not there either. Laura had not married, Trudi, who 
was ten years younger, had not finished school, and their only 
heritage was debt and disorder. If it had not been for Onkel 
Gottfried it must have gone hard with the girls. There were 
some relations in a distant part of Germany, but they were 
steady-going thrifty people, and the name of Spiller was taboo 
amongst them. They did not offer to do anything for Laura and 
Trudi, who must have been brought up badly, and were probably 
as silly and extravagant as their parents. They wrote polite 
letters and advised the girls to stay in Berlin. Onkel Gottfried 
was a poor man himself—too poor to offer a girl a home. But 
he took charge of Trudi until she had finished her training, and 
Laura from the first took charge of herself. 

‘Twelve years ago these things had happened, and a little 
farther back still other things had happened that shook Laura 
roughly out of the fool’s paradise in which a pretty girl lives. 
She had been wooed, she had thought she was loved, for the 
space of a week she had been unofficially engaged. Her mother, 
a born fool, spread the news in whispers before it was authentic, 
Laura was going to marry Referendar Reimann, the only son of 
Justizrath Reimann, eine glénzende Partie, ‘a match of the 
first brilliance, my dear; but don’t say a word to anyone yet 
because, although everything is settled and the young man is 
desperately in love, the two fathers still have to arrange some 
small details,’ and so on and so on, in the ear of every gossip 
in the little town. A gown of great price and elegance was 
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ordered for Laura to put on at the entertainment Frau Spiller 


proposed to give in celebration of the event when it became 
official—was ordered and created. Some of Laura’s friends saw 
the gown at the dressmaker’s, but they never saw Laura wear 
it. The entertainment was never given. At the end of one 
blissful week Laura was told that the marriage could not take 
place. Her father could not give her the dowry the Justizrath 
demanded for his son; could not even promise to furnish for the 
young couple ; could do nothing his style of life promised. With 
expressed regret and implied contempt the Justizrath and the 
Referendar departed. No one blamed them, and no one except 
Onkel Gottfried thought twice about Laura. Her father was 
absorbed in his financial worries, and her mother was as usual 
absorbed in herself. A year later both parents died, and since 
then Laura had put the hopes and dreams of girlhood from her. 
To earn bread by day and sleep by night she must work with ail 
her strength, and she had done so, not unhappily. Now, thanks 
to Onkel Gottfried, she had butter to her bread, and at the end 
of the winter term Trudi and she had gone to Dresden for an 
Easter holiday. 

‘Just for once,’ Trudi had coaxed—‘ just for once, let us 
pretend to be rich and young and happy,’ and Laura, half 
frightened, but greatly tempted, had given way. They had 
taken four hundred marks, twenty pounds, with them, and they 
had spent the whole stupendous sum in three weeks. They had 
certainly been very extravagant. 

That was six weeks ago, but it seemed to both sisters that 
they had known Privatdocent Caspar Grote and his mother, 
Frau Professor Grote, much longer. It was the Frau Professor 
who had first made friends with them in the Dresden boarding- 
house. She liked the look and the behaviour of the sisters. 
They did not seek acquaintances, they were neat and quiet, and 
the elder one mothered the pretty young one. It was disappoint- 
ing to find that they were schoolmarms earning their own living. 
She had not guessed it from their air. But she did not withdraw 
her countenance, and in an expansive moment Trudi told her 
about the legacy left to Laura. 

‘I do not understand that at all,’ the Frau Professor said 
heatedly. ‘ Why was half the money not left to you?’ 

‘ But, dear Frau Professor, I was not Onkel Gottfried’s god- 
child,’ said Trudi. 
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The Frau Professor seemed to think that had nothing to do 
with it. 

‘ Next Saturday I expect my son,’ she had said when she had 
known them about five minutes, and if seemed to Laura that 
henceforward whatever they did, and whatever they talked of, 
led sooner or later to the Frau Professor’s son. Before Saturday 
came Laura was tired of them both. 

‘When the son comes I hope we shall be left more to our- 
selves again,’ she said, but Trudi only agreed half-heartedly. 
She felt fluttered by the thought of Caspar’s coming—the incom- 
parable Caspar, who had never given his parents a moment’s 
anxiety, except when he had measles, and of whom his parents 
expected great things. 

‘IT like Frau Professor,’ said Trudi. 

‘T like a little of her,’ said Laura. 

‘I like Herr Caspar,’ said Trudi, when she had known that 
hero half a day. 

‘So do I,’ said Laura, ‘ but I don’t believe he will ever do 
great things.’ 

Six weeks later the sisters had not essentially changed their 
point of view. Laura still thought the mother a managing, con- 
ceited woman, whose exaggerated estimate of her only son made 
her tedious company. If Caspar had been the pheenix his 
mother thought him, as an everlasting subject of anecdote and 

‘adulation he would still have palled. 

‘Caspar is a genius,’ the good Frau Professor would say too 
seriously, and too often. 

But Caspar was not a genius—in Laura’s shrewd opinion. 
He was a worthy pedantic young man, with mild blue eyes 
and an immense belief in his mother. How any woman could set 
an aureole around his tow-coloured head passed Laura’s under- 
standing. When she compared him with her Referendar! But 
Trudi seemed to think comparisons were odious. She spent 
most of her leisure time with her new friends, and never ceased 
to sing their praises. 

However, though Laura was often lonely now she was not 
unhappy. For twelve years she had been so starved of all she 
wanted that her additional income opened new worlds to her. 
She bought new clothes for Trudi and herself when the second 
quarter was paid, and she took two tickets in the second circle for 

‘The Merchant of Venice,’ a play she was studying in English 
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with her class, and greatly desired to see. She did not like it 
as well in English as in German, and was pleased to think that 
on the stage she would hear it in her mother-tongue. 

* But it is wonderful,’ she said to Trudi. ‘ For three months 
this money will give us all the pleasures we want. I count our 
new clothes a pleasure. They were not exactly a necessity. 
With a little more careful mending and patching, our old 
ones——’ 

‘Laura!’ cried Trudi. ‘The old ones were so shabby and 
out of date that people stared at us in the street.’ 

‘I never noticed it. They kept us warm. Still, I shall 
enjoy seeing you in the new ones, and in wearing my own. We 
are as well off now as many a young pastor or professor. How 
wise Onkel Gottfried was to put us in the way of supporting our- 
selves.’ 

‘I would much rather be supported,’ said Trudi. ‘I hate 
teaching.’ 

‘I know you do,’ said Laura anxiously. ‘ But what else is 
open to you?’ 

Trudi blushed. 

On the whole, the time between Easter and Whitsuntide 
passed pleasantly and uneventfully. At least, on looking back 
when June came, Laura could not see the landmarks that led to 
the present situation. In her company Caspar had never made 
love to Trudi. She could not picture him as a lover at all, or 
as anything but an amiable, rather stupid, young man who took 
his insufferable mother at her own valuation. Laura supposed 
the illusion of love prevented Trudi from seeing him in his true 
colours, but she could only make guesses at her young sister’s 
state of mind. They never discussed Caspar or the Frau Pro- 


fessor now. It was partly Trudi’s reticence that told her story. 


She would come back from her friends with her eyes alight and 
her cheeks aglow, and have never a word to say of what had put 
her in such good spirits. To be sure, the young man had offered 
some instruction in botany that the young woman had accepted 
with gratitude ; but Laura could not understand why Herr Grote, 
discoursing on funguses, should send Trudi home to her in a 
happy dream. However, she understood everything better after 
the Frau Professor’s birthday. 

This event fell on Whitmonday, when all the pleasure-resorts 
of Berlin were bound to be inconveniently crowded. Neverthe- 
less, the Grotes decided that, as they always had an expedition 
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and a feast in honour of it, they would have both this year, and 
invite the sisters to accompany them. That will show you the 
stage of intimacy reached by the two households. They would 
not have asked acquaintances to join them on an occasion so 
intimate and so costly, because the programme could not be 
carried out for a few pence. They were to take an electric car 
to the Griinewald, dine at a restaurant there, and after a long 
day in the country return to Berlin and have supper with the 
Frau Professor. 

Laura would have enjoyed herself very well if she could have 
walked in the woods with Trudi only, or even alone. But when 
the loaded electric cars disgorged them, her head ached already 
with trying to hear and answer a flood of empty babble amidst 
a din. Frau Grote was a woman who must always be talking, 
and always of her own affairs. Even these suburban woods were 
fresh and beautiful on this young June day, and Laura longed 
to give her mind to them. But she knew that her companion 
was like the woman, overheard by Heine, who cried, ‘ What do 
the trees matter to you? ’ when she was asked to have eyes for 
them :Was gehen Dir die schéne griine Biume an? She had 
to tell Laura all about her birthday presents, and the bunch 
of lilies of the valley the cook had brought from the market, and 
the wicked price of asparagus-ends this year, the headless ends 
the thrifty German housewife buys and puts in her omelets. 
She hoped Laura liked rhubarb, because there would be rhubarb 
for supper—Caspar said it agreed with him better than unripe 
gooseberries, and it was a pleasure to get anything the dear good 
boy desired. Such a marvellous present he had given her—a 
true work of art: his photograph, cabinet size, in evening dress, 
and holding in his right hand his pamphlet on green mould in 
damp cupboards—a work that had created a sensation, nothing 
short of a sensation—and next to the photograph the Frau Pro- 
fessor valued Trudi’s cushion; that was a masterpiece, really 
and truly a masterpiece. 

‘ Alackaday,’ thought Laura, ‘ now Trudi is to be set up for 
adulation next to Caspar. What does it all mean? I foresee 
that I shall soon think Trudi a bore. Embroidery is not her 
pastime at all, and the stems of her flowers were broken-backed 
—but where is Trudi, and where is Herr Grote? ’ 

‘I don’t see Trudi and Herr Grote,’ said she. ‘I thought 
they were just behind.’ 
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Frau Grote, who carried a large oblong green tin holding 
rolls and sausage for a ‘snack’ at eleven o’clock, looked un- 
perturbed. 

‘We have the food with us,’ she said. 

‘ But where can they be? They must be hungry too.’ 

‘ Your sister is with my son. You may feel quite easy about 
her. Caspar, perhaps, prefers to eat a trifle at a Restauration. 
He considers al fresco meais a little undignified. My blessed 
husband did too. But he has been so long dead, and I have 
been so long used to turn round every penny and make it do 
service as two—how easy life would be, Fraulein Spiller, if it 
could be carried on without money!—Allow me to cffer you a 
slice of brown bread and liver-sausage—if we had nothing to 
consider but poetry and romance—I am a highly romantic 
nature,—and so is my Caspar,—but we also have to consider what 
is due to our position—have we not? ’ 

Laura, who was hungry, ate brown bread and butter and 
liver-sausage with satisfaction, but she did not feel at all satisfied 
about Trudi. It was out of the question that Caspar’s hand- 
kerchief should be thrown to her with his mother’s approval. 
A man of his matrimonial value might once in a thousand years 
choose a penniless girl, but never since the world began had a 
Frau Professor encouraged such folly. Caspar Grote! a sane, 
sound young man with steady work and hopes of advancement. 
He must—Laura saw it herself—he must marry a girl who could 
furnish the flat, buy the house linen, and add a solid sum to the 
small yearly income. He would find such a girl at a moment’s 
notice whenever he chose. The young couple would have three 
or four rooms, perhaps one small cheap servant, and would do 
all the washing at home. Laura knew just the kind of ménage 
it would be, and thought of it without enthusiasm. But it was 
beyond Trudi’s reach. She would never marry—as Laura had 
never married—and she must be saved the heartbreak that had 
ended Laura’s youth when she was deserted by her Referendar. 

‘Tam not happy about Trudi lately,’ she said to Frau Grote. 
‘ She says so often that she does not like teaching, and yet she 
will have to teach all her life.’ 

‘ She says it to me, too,’ said Frau Grote. 

‘I wish she did not get such ideas into her head.’ 

‘They are natural ideas. Trudi is young and pretty.’ 

‘But she must earn her bread.’ 
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‘Trudi is womaniy and domestic. She would like a home 
of her own.’ 

‘Every woman would,’ said Laura. ‘ But many of us have 
to make one for ourselves—as best we can.’ 

‘It is never the same thing. Trudi said quite frankly the 
other day that she hoped she would not be an old maid.’ 

‘Every girl hopes it; but there is no other fate before most 
girls of our class who have no money. I think that women 
should make themselves more independent of marriage. There 
are other things in life if you have eyes and ears—and a little 
money.’ 

‘But you say that Trudi has no money.’ 

‘What is mine is Trudi’s.’ 

‘I felt sure you would say so,’ cried the Frau Professor. 
‘Here come our children—beaming with happiness. How I 
envy you, dear Fraulein Spiller, to have such power in your 
hands, and to use it nobly.’ 


I. 


Laura did not answer Frau Grote just then, partly because the 
young people came up to them and partly because she felt 
chilled by the lady’s effusiveness. It would certainly have been 
ignoble if she had not shared with Trudi as long as they lived 
together. She wished her sister’s happiness did not seem so 
much bound up with these two people, one of whom she did not 
like much, while she thought the other wanting in backbone. 
But the intimacy would probably cool down if she explained 
clearly that Trudi had no money of her own. She did not like 
having to do this, because ostensibly the Grotes were not con- 
cerned with Trudi’s financial position ; but in her quality of elder 
sister she made up her mind, as she watched Trudi coming from 
the wood towards them, that she would sacrifice delicacy to 
safety. Trudi should be guarded from heartbreak ; and as Laura 
watched Caspar mop his face with a large handkerchief and 
gobble up liver-sausage with brown bread, she thought he was 
not a man to move a pretty girl’s heart. The trouble was that 
when she watched Trudi she did not feel sure. Trudi’s face 
was glowing with youth and happiness, and it was not only the 
summer day that beautified her. She looked like a girl who sees 
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the heaven she desires within her reach, and the attraction she 
feels reflected in her lover’s eyes. But had he grit enough to 
defy his redoubtable mother and marry a girl without a penny? 
Laura could not believe it of him. He was certainly paying 
court to Trudi this morning, but it gave Laura no pleasure to 
watch him. She began to dread the long history of a day that 
was not half over yet, and in which there was time for irremedi- 
able mischief. 

However, she could do nothing to shorten it, and not much 
to alter the programme. When the ‘second breakfast’ was 
finished, they all walked in the woods together, and Laura tried 
to keep her sister with her. But that did not succeed long. 
Caspar found an important little family of toadstools to which 
ha called Trudi’s attention, and which detained them some time. 
Laura, who could not pretend to be interested in toadstools, 
walked on with the Frau Professor. 

‘ How true it is that we live again in our children,’ the lady 
sighed. ‘The first time that I saw you and your sister I said 
to myself, ‘‘ There, now, other things being favourable, would 
be a wife for my Caspar.’’ ’ 

Laura, her heart beating with anxiety, knew that a critical 
moment had come, and that she must try to meet it wisely. 

‘ What exactly do you mean by “‘ other things being favour- 
able’’?’ she asked. ‘I should have thought that Herr 
Grote——’ 

‘Call him Caspar.’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘The dear good boy, so eminent in his work, so peaceable, so 
‘ Yes, I am sure he is solid,’ said Laura. ‘ He looks it.’ 
“So easily pleased.’ 

‘Oh, well——’ said Laura. 

‘But, my best one, the daughter of Consul Gruber adored 
him—if you could have heard her sing Du meine Wonne, du 
meine Lust, with her eyes glued on his face, if you could only 
have heard her! nd she will have sixty thousand marks on 
her wedding-day—with more to come—for she is an only 
daughter, and her father did well in South America.’ 

* Then—why: ’ ventured Laura. 
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sixty thousand marks—with more to come—and soon get used 
to his wife’s eyes.’ 

‘Is there anything unusual about the young lady’s eyes? ’ 

‘One looks right and the other left. Moreover, one is green 
and the other brown; but that I consider distinguished. Also, 
she is not as well made as a Venus, and she has red hair. You 
see, I conceal nothing from you, my dear Fraulein Spiller, and 
I own that I desired the marriage. But then we came to Dresden 
and saw your sister, and ever since Caspar has said that he 
insists on a wife with eyes that match. I let the boy talk—and 
I am not mercenary—but I am practical. Some one concerned 
must be practical on these occasions, and Caspar’s wife must 
bring something with her—if it is only forty thousand marks.’ 

‘Forty thousand marks! ’ 

‘It is the least we could accept—a young man as eligible as 
my Caspar—he will probably be a professor before he is forty.’ 

‘Trudi has no money at all,’ said Laura plainly. ‘ Didn’t 
you know that, Frau Professor? ’ 

‘I thought it might be a matter of arrangement.’ 

‘ How can you arrange what is not there? Our parents did 
not leave us a penny.’ 

‘But you have money.’ 

‘T have a little—enough to keep us from destitution in our 
old age.’ 

‘In your old age you will have a State pension.’ 

* Added to my own income it will be enough.’ 

‘You said just now that what was yours was Trudi’s.’ 

So this was where Frau Grote was leading—to an attack on 
her money—the little hoard left by Onkel Gottfried to lighten 
the present and to save his godchild from the miseries of poverty- 
stricken old age. 

‘You can’t suppose that I am going to give my money to 
Herr Grote?’ she cried. 

‘To your sister—at marriage. Why not? It is what 
parents do every day for their children. I see no reason 
against it.’ 

‘I see a thousand,’ said Laura. 

The Frau Professor showed what she could look like when 
she was angry and offended. Every inch of her bristled. 

‘I am afraid we have wasted our time,’ she said. ‘ Poor 
Trudi! It is she who will suffer! ’ 
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This barefaced admission that Trudi was to be thrown aside 
like an old glove the moment she was known to have no dowry 
roused Laura’s indignation, although she knew both from 
experience and hearsay that dowerless girls could not expect to 
marry. 

‘I suppose you can depend on your son,’ she said. ‘He 
will take your advice? ’ 

‘Of course he will. Only yesterday I warned the dear boy 
not to let his heart become too deeply engaged until I had made 
a few inquiries.’ 

‘I suppose you had a dowry when you married?’ Laura 
permitted herself to ask. 

‘But my best one! a Mitgift of thirty thousand marks in 
solid money, besides the furniture and the house linen. From 
the moment I was born my parents pinched and put by for me. 
I approached the altar with self-respect.’ 

‘In England and America it is the men who approach it with 
self-respect,’ said Laura. 

‘In Germany it is both parties,’ said the Frau Professor. 
‘Our ideals are higher than those of other nations, and our 
civilisation puts the rest of the world to shame. We are indeed 
the salt of the earth.’ 

Laura did not try to carry on the argument. She knew that 
Frau Grote was one of those people who expect noisy assertion 
to convince, and self-praise to dazzle others. The rest of the 
day passed in tension and discomfort. Just before dinner the 
mother and son were by themselves for a short time, and when 
they all sat down together Caspar’s manner had undergone a 
change. Not a subtle one either. His jokes had dried up, his 
spirits were blighted, his mild eyes avoided Trudi. The meal 
that should have been a festival was as gloomy as a funeral 
banquet, and the Frau Professor’s health was drunk to phrases 
that had no warmth or life in them. All reference to the future 
was avoided, and long before they got up from table poor Trudi 
understood that her prospects had fallen to pieces like a house 
of cards. It was a cruel business, cruelly carried out, thought 
Laura. She wished she could take her sister home. 

But the day’s pleasure was not over yet. After dinner, 
according to the programme, they walked slowly through the 
woods to another restaurant, just far enough off to give them 
an appetite for their afternoon coffee. Cheerfulness had 
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vanished, and even harmony, for Frau Grote was a child of 
nature, and had no idea of keeping her tongue or her temper 
within bounds. She made herself as unpleasant as she could, 
and treated the sisters as if they were intruders and simpletons. 
If Caspar tried to take their part, she made him repent it, and 
he soon left off trying. She insisted on clinging to his arm, 
while he carried her sunshade, and when they got to the 
restaurant she chose a table in a corner because the chairs were 
so arranged that she could place him between herself and a 
large tree. He could see Trudi, but he could not say anything 
to her that his mother did not hear. The garden was very full, 
and while they drank their coffee Frau Grote looked about her 
in search of acquaintances. For some time her curiosity was 
not rewarded, but all of a sudden she showed signs of excitement. 
She craned her neck and waved her hand, and settled her bonnet 
and her coat. Then she turned to Caspar. 

‘Those people at the next table are in my way,’ she said. 
‘If they moved a little I could see beyond them. They are 
most inconsiderate.’ 

‘But, Mamachen,’ urged Caspar, ‘they cannot guess that 
you want to see beyond them.’ 

‘Perhaps if you took my chair you could see better,’ said 
Trudi. 

‘Certainly I could,’ snapped the Frau Professor. ‘I should 
have asked you to change long ago, but in these days elders have 
no rights.’ 

Trudi got up, looking, as she had done for some hours now, 
quite dazed by this sudden storm on her horizon. Caspar looked 
as miserable as she did. Laura wished again that she could 
take Trudi straight away. 

‘It is! It is!’ cried the Frau Professor, in a frenzy of 
pleasure and self-congratulation. ‘They have returned from 
Italy, where they have been spending the spring in all the best 
hotels. Look, Caspar! ’ 

Caspar looked, and apparently remained unmoved. 

‘Grubers,’ he said laconically. But his mother pointed out 
the new arrivals to Laura—a prosperous-looking man, a stout 
handsomely dressed woman, and a red-haired girl, slightly hump- 
backed, and on the way to be as stout as her mother. 

‘Consul Gruber,’ she said, ‘and Frau Consul, and my sweet 
Lenchen—so altered—so improved. They came back through 
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Paris, and no doubt her hat and her gown—but money can do 
anything—where there is a charming complexion and expression. 
Come, Caspar, we must go at once and bid them welcome back 
to the Fatherland. Fraulein Spiller, you will excuse us.’ 

With an offensively cool nod Frau Grote got up and left 
the table. Willy-nilly, Caspar followed her. The sisters looked 
at each other. 

‘ Odious woman,’ said Laura. 

‘ But what has happened? ’ cried Trudi. 

‘Let us go home. I can talk to you better there.’ 

Her tone struck a chill to Trudi’s heart. She looked at her 
sister’s worn face, thought of her lost youth, and felt as 
frightened of the fate before her as life feels of death. 

‘He loves me,’ she murmured. 

‘What is the good?’ said Laura. ‘ Love doesn’t count. 
Nothing counts but money. I found it so, and you must too, 
I fear.’ 

‘But they have known from the beginning that I had no 
money,’ said Trudi. 

‘We will think no more of them,’ said Laura; and as she 
spoke she saw Caspar coming towards their table, and Trudi’s 
face flushed with eager hope. But he had not broken away from 
his mother. His first words explained that he came as her 
ambassador. Would the ladies excuse them? These old 
friends—and a double celebration—their return to Berlin—and 
his mother’s birthday—nothing would satisfy the Frau Consul 
but a dinner in town—at a smart restaurant—he, Caspar, would 
have preferred a quiet evening—but when his mother insisted— 
on her birthday—’ 

‘We quite understand, Herr Grote,’ said Laura, and dis- 
missed him. Her scorn of him showed in her eyes as she 
’ watched him shuffle away. 

‘But he can’t help it!’ cried Trudi. ‘His mother has 
always tyrannised over him, and she won’t give him a penny. 
He can’t marry on seventy-five pounds a year; and that is all 
he makes.’ 

‘I wish we had never seen them,’ said Laura. 

Trudi began to cry, not noisily so as to call attention to 
her grief, but softly and sadly. She knew that unless a miracle 
happened darkness had closed in on her. 
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The worst of it was that Laura understood exactly. She, too, 
had breasted this sea of trouble and had felt the waves close 
over her. She had known what it was to be happy one hour 
and miserable the next, to accept defeat without striking a blow, 
and to behave like a wooden image, though she suffered as 
Trudi was suffering now, cruelly and innocently. 

So the joy of life was extinguished in the little home, for 
the eldest sister could not be happy while the younger one 
watched and waited, her whole system tense with hope and 
longing that were not fulfilled, her health slowly undermined 
by disappointment. Trudi tried to call pride to the rescue; but 
pride is armour, and she was wounded. She threw it from her 
when she felt the hurt unbearable. Why should they break 
off all relations with the Grotes in this abrupt offhanded way? 
she asked. Why should a single disagreeable episode weigh 
against the long course of friendship preceding it? 

‘Do you mean that you want to go and see them?’ said 
Laura. 

‘I think we might.’ 

‘It is Frau Grote’s business to come here—and excuse 
herself if she can.’ 

‘ Perhaps she is ill.’ 

‘She is not ill. I saw her yesterday at Wertheimer’s.’ 

‘You saw her, Laura—and you never told me.’ 

‘There is nothing to tell. We were both buying theatre 
tickets, and suddenly saw each other. She said ‘‘ Good-day, 
Fraulein Spiller ’’ in such a disagreeable way that I just bowed 
and did not speak at all. That fat red-haired girl was with her.’ 

‘Caspar always said his mother was good at the core,’ said 
Trudi. 

‘Through such a rind the core is not worth reaching,’ said 
Laura. 

She had taken tickets for a cheap afternoon performance of 
‘ Fleischmann als Erzieher,’ a play about school life that had 
a professional interest for them. But, unfortunately, the 
Grotes and the red-haired girl sat in the same circle, well within 
their view, and Trudi was more interested in them than in the 
stage. After the second act they went out with the rest of the 
audience to have refreshments in the garden, but they could not 
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find seats or get a waiter to serve them. In the end Laura 
fetched two cups of coffee from the buffet herself, and brought 
them to the corner where her sister stood. 

‘I have seen them,’ Trudi whispered excitedly. ‘In the 
theatre it is dark—but out here—and she is not pretty—and 
he is not happy—and she giggles—he hates girls who giggle— 
stupid little geese he calls them.’ 

‘ But when stupid little geese have money men marry them,’ 
said Laura. 

‘If only I could know,’ moaned Trudi. ‘I shall die if I 
don’t know.’ 

But as time went on Laura began to fear that her little sister 
would die because she did know; for Trudi one day took her 
fate in her hands and went to see the Grotes. She came back 
with her fate sealed. In the son’s presence the mother had 
alluded to his approaching marriage, and he had not contradicted 
her. There was no possibility of error, no loophole for one of 
those romantic misunderstandings that in the world of romance 
part lovers for a short adventurous period. Caspar had been 
there, flatly and silently there, and he had avoided Trudi’s 
eyes. 

The girl had not Laura’s strength, it seemed, any more than 
she had Laura’s energy and discrimination. She was one of 
those tender clinging women who fulfil the ordinary masculine 
ideal and who flourish when they wed the mate who suits them. 
She would have found happiness in service if she could have 
served husband and children, but she found neither help nor 
happiness in her school work. To cut short a story that Laura 
felt as long as pain, poor Trudi pined. Her sorrow slowly killed 
her. 

‘I must take her away,’ said Laura, when the summer 
holidays came. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the doctor she consulted. ‘Try change of 
air and scene.’ 

So Laura took Trudi to Riigen and spent more than she 
could afford, and brought her sister back worse than she went. 
They had some bad weather; Trudi caught a cold that lefta 
cough. You could explain all her symptoms by combining her 
bodily ‘ tendencies,’ a thin gown, and a thunder-storm. The 
doctor did so to his own satisfaction, but not to Laura’s. She 
knew why Trudi was as thin as a herring, and why she sobbed 
in her sleep. 
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‘ But it happened to me, and I got over it,’ she said wistfully 
one day. 

‘But, Laura—you had only known him a week,’ said Trudi; 
and after a little pause she went on—‘I wonder if Caspar is 
married yet.’ 

Laura had often wondered too. They had not even received 
the printed announcement of his engagement that Germans send 
to their friends, and she thought that the Frau Professor would 
have seen that one was sent to them. A week or two later, 
when Caspar Grote overtook her in the Thiergarten and seemed 
to wish to speak to her, she bluntly asked him if ’\2 was married. 

‘IT am not even engaged,’ he said. 

‘ Were you refused, then? ’ said Laura. Her manners were 
what Germans call derb sometimes : what we call brusque. 

‘ If you do not ask you cannot be refused. A son has duties 
to his mother, but——’ 

‘I have looked on at life a good deal,’ said Laura, ‘and I 
observe that when we wish to behave badly we can always put 
it down to duty.’ 

‘ But, gnddiges Fraulein, a mother.’ 

‘A mother is not everyone.’ 

‘ My mother is very determined.’ 

‘I cannot discuss your mother with you, Herr Grote. I 
cannot forgive either of you, and after to-day we will meet as 
strangers.’ 

‘But, gnddiges Friéulein, I did what I could. That after- 
noon, when Trudi had left us, I opened my heart to my mother 
for the first time. I said to her ‘‘ Mutti . . .’’—I always call her 
Mutti when I am deeply moved—I said ‘‘ Mutti, either I marry 
Trudi Spiller or I die unwed.’’ I behaved like a man, I assure 
you.’ 

Laura took a long look at the boyish face now making its 
appeal to her; for Caspar, with his learning and his pedantry, 
was a boy in years and in experience. 

‘ So you really are fond of Trudi,’ she said. 

‘If you knew how I have suffered ” he began, but Laura 
interrupted him indignantly. 

* You—you! ’ she cried; and then the thought of Trudi and 
the picture of her rose in such force that she stopped speaking. 

* How is Trudi? ’ said Caspar. 
‘ She is dying,’ said Laura. 
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‘Yes! ’ she went on, for the young man turned white with 
the shock of what he heard, but did not open his mouth. ‘ Yes! 
They used to call it a broken heart. Now they use various fine 
names all beginning with neur; but I don’t think they make it 
easier to bear—or to see.’ 

Still the young man did not speak, but Laura saw that his 
mild blue eyes were full of tears. 

‘Couldn’t you have left her alone—you and your mother? ’ 
she asked passionately. ‘She hadn’t all she wanted, but she 
had some things. Now she wants the moon, and I can’t get it 
for her.’ 

‘But, gnddiges Fréulein,’ said Caspar, finding his tongue, 
‘ my mother assures me that you could get it for her quite easily 
—that is to say, if I am the moon.’ 

Laura looked at him, first with inquiry and then with a flash 
of understanding. She had become so used to the idea of his 
marriage to Lenchen Gruber and her three thousand pounds 
that she had hardly considered the sacrifice of her own poor two 
thousand, once asked and once refused. Just as she was going 
to ask Caspar to explain himself, they were interrupted by the 
Frau Professor, who bore down on them from a side-walk looking 
as large and formidable as ever. The sudden sight of her stirred 
Laura in a way she could not have foreseen, and made her act in 
a way she did not approve when she looked back at the agitating 
moment. Anger mastered her; she stiffened as she spoke to 
Caspar, and her voice was as haughty as her glance, met now 
by both mother and son. 

“If your mother has proposals to make she must come and 
see me,’ she said. ‘I would do a great deal for Trudi.’ 

Then she walked away without waiting to speak to Frau 
Grote ; and she resisted the temptation she felt to tell Trudi that 
she had met Caspar and spoken to him. But she contrived to let 
her sister hear, through other people, that he was not betrothed 
to Lenchen Gruber. For a little while the news acted like a 
miracle, but not for long. Frau Grote did not arrive; Laura 
began to think she was implacable ; and Trudi was affected by her 
sister’s disappointment, although it was unspoken. For Laura 
had come to wish for the marriage at any price ; but she still felt 
that, after what had happened, the advances must come from the 
other side. She had done all a self-respecting woman could 
do when she had told Caspar to send his mother to see her. 
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When Christmas came no hope and pleasure came with it 
to the sisters. They trimmed themselves a little tree and they 
bought each other presents ; but though their circumstances were 
easier than last year their hearts were as heavy as lead. On 
the afternoon of Christmas Eve, before the tree was lighted, 
Laura was sitting by herself in great depression of mind. She 
had persuaded Trudi to lie down so as to be strong enough for 
the evening with its small ripple of excitement and extra exertion, 
for everything tired Trudi now and left her weaker than before. 
The room was half-dark already, but Laura did not light the 
lamp. The scent of the tree and of the little wax candles and 
painted toys on it belonged to Christmas as she had known it all 
her life, and her thoughts went back to past ones. Trudi had 
always been with her since that year when, as a little girl of ten, 
she had been allowed to hold up her baby sister to see her first 
lighted tree. She could not face life without Trudi. It would 
be empty and forlorn. 

There was a ring at the bell, and Laura went to the door— 
for the sisters kepé no servant. A charwoman did all they 
needed done for them in the morning hours. A large breathless 
figure panted on the threshold, but found means to make her 
voice conciliatory as she asked to come in. Laura led Frau 
Grote to the room in which she had been sitting, and said nothing 
till the door was closed. She did not want Trudi to be roused. 

‘ You are surprised to see me,’ said Frau Grote. 

Laura offered her visitor a chair, sat down herself, and 
waited for a further opening. 

‘IT ama most unhappy woman,’ Frau Grote went on. ‘ Have 
you seen my son lately? ’ 

‘I saw him yesterday in the Potsdamer Strasse.’ 

‘ He says you never speak when you meet now.’ 

‘I have nothing to say to your son.’ 

* But have you observed how pale and thin he looks? ’ 

‘No, Frau Professor. You cannot expect me to care what 
colour Herr Grote is or how much he weighs.’ 

‘ He is my only child—all I have in the world.’ 

‘Trudi is my only sister—and I was just thinking——’ 

“So was I—as I trimmed our tree—next Christmas—we 
should never forgive ourselves, Fraulein Spiller.’ 

‘I should never forgive you,’ said Laura. 

‘ But, my dear child—TI still maintain that the young couple 
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cannot live on what Caspar earns. I can spare a little, but not 
much.’ 

‘I would spare all I have to keep Trudi alive.’ 

‘ But at Whitsuntide you refused-——’ 

‘ At Whitsuntide Trudi was quite well. I did not know she 
was going to be so silly.’ 

‘ They are both silly, but they are all we have,’ said Frau 
Grote. ‘Can we not see Trudi?’ 

‘ You can see her if you wish,’ said Laura, and she lighted 
a lamp. As it burned up she perceived that the Frau Professor 
was fidgeting with her reticule and looked decidedly embarrassed. 

‘ Caspar is waiting downstairs,’ she said. ‘ He refused to let 
me come alone. He said he could bear the suspense no longer. 
He gave me ten minutes to arrange everything with you, Fraulein 

Spiller, and then he is coming to join us.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Laura. 

‘ You consent—I knew you would—to make our dear ones 
happy.’ 

‘I have not the least desire to make Caspar happy or to 
impoverish myself for his sake,’ said Laura. ‘ Unfortunately, 
I cannot pull Trudi out of the grave without smoothing the way 
for him.’ 

‘The very words I used this morning in speaking of our dear 
Trudi,’ said the Frau Professor. 

‘Then we had better shake hands and consider the matter 
settled,’ said Laura. But the Frau Professor evidently had 
something more to say. However, before she spoke again the 
bell rang, and Laura had to open the door to Caspar. As she 
ushered him in she saw that Trudi had been roused and had 
entered the room by another door. 

_ * A Happy Christmas,’ said the young man, going straight up 
to her and keeping her hands in his. 

‘ Look at them,’ whispered Frau Grote to Laura; ‘ I am not 
at all sentimental, Fraulein Spiller. I know that life without 
money is hard, and I wanted it for my son. But he says that 
his fees are increasing, and I will do what I can. If you 
will give your sister twenty thousand marks and her outfit I will 
furnish their flat.’ 

‘ It’s a deal,’ said Laura, and went up to her sister and kissed 
her ; for though the prose of life was on her lips as she bargained 
with Frau Grote, all the joy and poetry of it was in her heart as 
she watched Trudi’s face. 




















THE TWENTY-FIRST OF JANUARY, 1798. 


BY SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


Henry Essex Epceworts sits in a valet’s bedroom listening. He 
hears the gurgle of gargoyles, the thaw and slip of snow, the 
sentry’s stamp in the slush, and the Temple clock striking two. 
But there are nearer sounds; through a wall of boards he can 
hear the slow, thick utterances of a King. 

‘Only part undress me, Cléry. . . No thankee, not my 
hair . . . . Remember to wake me at five.’ Then, almost the 
next minute, an astonishingly loud snoring begins; it is the 
‘ronflement continuel et des plus extraordinaires ’ which usually 
accompanies the sleep of this King. Edgeworth hears it with 
wonder ; for the King to sleep at all just now is marvellous, but 
to sleep like that! This animal placidity will stand him in good 
stead to-day. 

Let us enter the King’s bedroom as the valet emerges; it is 
not much of a room for a King—only sixteen by thirteen feet 
large. There is but one window, and that is grated, defending 
exit or access by a tall embrasure two yards deep. No doubt the 
walls are papered, white flowers upon a shiny yellow ground, and 
the brute stone of the vaulting is hidden by a false ceiling, 
canvas painted with gilt stars upon indigo blue; but that was 
done a dozen years ago for the comfort of a Captain of the 
Guard. Nobody then could guess that a King would ever come 
to house in this grim second storey, raised high within the 
enormous mass of a Tower. 

But this, though a cell, is not a barbarous place entirely. 
The mirror over the mantelpiece reflects the light of two candles 
and the green hue of the room; the silver sticks flank a gilded 
clock that rises from a fine grey-marble base, style Louis Quinze. 
The fire is dying, but near it you see a graceful writing-table, 
covered with green leather, and upon it lies the King’s breviary, 
amidst papers and cut quills. Two barometers—two—hang on 
the wall, and they are gilded; but not all the barometers in the 
land shall ever again register this King’s weather as ‘set fair.’ 
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A mahogany chest of drawers, marble-topped, a green baize 
screen, the bed, and some chairs upholstered in green damask 
almost complete the inventory; the late Captain of the Guard 
had a pretty taste in green. Oh, here are a shaving-glass and 
a lantern about which there is something to note. The glass is 
of the shape which English collectors call ‘Queen Anne,’ though 
the frame is not the usual walnut-wood, but lacquer, ‘art et 
sujets de la Chine.’ As for the lantern, of hammered copper, 
the warders cannot have examined the ornament closely, for it 
shows the fleur-de-lis. 

Take a candle from the mantel and approach the small four- 
poster bed; the bed and the partition positively tremble with 
the sleeper’s sonorous breathing. He does not turn over, nor 
mutter, nor start; even fitful rest just now would be impossible 
for the priest or the valet on the other side of the partition, but 
they are retinue—this is a King—and there is something Royal 
in this unbroken sleep on the brink. Move the light nearer, 
withdraw a curtain, and examine the looks of this man. The 
hair and face are grey, though he is not yet forty; he has had 
his Royal troubles, the curving lines at the corners of his eyes 
and lips are deep, the fatness of the cheek and dewlap is gone. 
Up stands, more disproportionate than ever, the big, thick, 
Bourbon nose, that fleshy promise of great achievements. ‘The 
nose of a Cesar ’ Lavater said of it lately at Zurich, as he studied 
the King’s portrait. No Cmasar this, however; he might have 
made a passable locksmith’s journeyman, perhaps; but that 
great stubborn beak of his has led him down to a scaffold, poor 
bonhomme, from the proudest of thrones. 

Abbé Edgeworth, waiting until the hour of his office should 
come, must have thought of that declension with wonder that 
was almost incredulity. The guillotine for a crowned head!— 
judicial murder for this anointed son of St. Louis? But it was 
almost as marvellous that Henry Essex Edgeworth, Irish and 
the descendant of Orangemen, should have come in the end to 
share and comfort the last hours of Louis XVI. Born in the 
Protestant Rectory of Edgeworthstown, County Longford, he had 
none the less become a priest of the older Church—a son of the 
Sorbonne and not of Trinity College, Dublin. He might 
Frenchify his name into Edgeworth de Firmont, but it is an 
Trish face which looks out at you from his portrait in the Carna- 
valet Museum. Refusing a bishopric, he has remained in Paris, 
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confessor to the Irish colony there; and now the swirl and boil 
of troublous times have cast him up upon the bleak coast of the 
Temple prison, almost the only prétre insermenté now left in 
Paris, to become shriver and last consoler of Louis Capet. 

The Abbé mumbles at his breviary while he waits and 
listens; three o’clock, four o’clock, the half-hour, the three- 
quarters—a dull horror seems to occupy the lessening spaces of 
time. Five o’clock sounds, and the valet steals into his master’s 
room, to light the fire. The snoring ceases, a hand comes out 
between the bed-curtains, and the King’s sleepy face appears. 
He yawns. ‘Five o’clock, Cléry? I'll get up.’ This might 
merely have been one of his winter mornings at Versailles when 
he was early afoot for the chase. ‘Thankee, I slept very well. 
Yesterday tired me, you see.’ That ‘ yesterday ’ meant his 
tragical last interview, two hours long, with dear sobbing women 
and children who knew that to-day he must die. ‘ Yesterday 
tired me, Cléry ’—even the valet who knew him so well must 
have stared at him then; the tone was so placid, the lips 40 
steady. ‘ Where’s the Abbé?’ 

‘On my bed, Sire.’ 

‘Then where did you pass the night?’ 

‘On a chair, your Majesty.’ 

‘I am sorry for that, my poor Cléry.’ This King’s care for 
his servants lasted to the end. 

His toilet began; grey hose, grey breeches, white vest, brown 
coat. Then the valet drew the chest of drawers into the middle 
of the room and arrayed the marble slab of it as an altar. Vest- 
ments and vessels had been brought from the church of Saint 
Jean-Saint-Francois; in the trésor there you may see the 
chasuble, stole, and maniple still. Arrayed in these red and 
white embroideries, the Abbé approached the makeshift altar ; 
the valet read the responses and the King’s last mass went on. 


To read the accounts of those last hours which Edgeworth 
and Cléry published, is to discover much that the critical sense 
must reject. Imagination can fob off unfacts upon memory, 
and often what might or ought to have been is deliberately 
foisted in among what actually was. The smaller and merely 
materialistic things are likeliest to be told true. We may be 
certain that Louis XVI. was not the man to say ‘ How glad 
I am to possess the Christian principles I do! How should I 
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manage without them now? But with them death itself can 
seem gentle’ (‘ Relation d’Edgeworth,’ I. 826). We may be 
pretty sure that he did not say, ‘ Yes, there exists on high an 
incorruptible Judge who will know how to render me the justice 
which men refuse me below.’ Perhaps the Abbé said that to 
him, changing the pronouns, and the King answered ‘ Oui.’ 
But everywhere in that part of the ‘ Relation ’ the priest’s hand 
is visible, painting a martyr’s halo around the head which was 
soon to fall. A similar pious ‘study of imagination’ may be 
seen in an account of the last hours of Charles Stuart. ‘Two 
hours before daylight he appointed what clothes he would wear 
in his last journey to Whitehall. ‘ Let me have a shirt on more 
than ordinary, by reason the season is so sharp as probably may 
make me shake, which some observers will imagine proceeds 
from fear’ (‘ Memoirs of the Two Last Years,’ edition 1818). 
So much is natural and true. But then the account goes on: 
‘I would have no such imputation. I fear not Death! Death 
is not terrible to me; I bless my God I am prepared! ’—the Fra 
Angelico nimbus again! One can almost see the scribe writing 
in ‘I fear not Death!’ and ‘ Death is not terrible to me!’ 
alternatively, and then by carelessness, or desire for emphasis, 
leaving them both in the page. 

The real, stolid Louis XVI. is seen in this, that when at 
half-past six a few drums began to sound in the fog which 
wrapped the streets near the Temple, he said ‘ I expect that’s for 
the National Guard to get together’; he positively listened for 
his funeral convoy to arrive, and opened the door for them 
before they were ready. Incapable of imagination, all he 
thought and said was banal prose. He did not need to think 
of justice, vindication, and the supernatural; confession, mass, 
and sacrament had assured his mind as to the future; the imme- 
diate, human question which troubled his habitual indecision 
was whether or not to see his wife again? Should he? Was 
there time? Had he waited too long? He pottered up and 
down his cell irresolutely. He went to the door and listened. 
Yes, there was time, just time, but——-. He had promised the 
Queen a last interview, but—. Edgeworth, officiously, perhaps, 
had suggested that she might not be able to bear it, and 
‘Perhaps you’re right, Abbé,’ the husband said at last. ‘ It 
might kill her—I’d better deprive myself.’ But next came 
some words from the heart. ‘I'll let her live in ignorance and 
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hope as long as she can.’ Then his trembling fingers began to 
fiddle with the last gifts which he had prepared. 

It was seven o’clock by now, and a chill brown light fell in 
down the embrasure. Standing as near the window ag he might, 
the King gave a seal, a ring, and a little packet into the valet’s 
charge. ‘The ring, his ‘ anneau de fiangailles,’ bore the in- 
scription ‘M.A.A.A. 19 Aprilis 1770’—Maria Antonia Arcidu- 
cissa Austriae, and the date of betrothal. ‘Give this to the 
Queen—tell her it hurts me to part with it,’ he said, his dull 
composure shaken. The seal bore the arms of Franze, the 
helmeted head of a child, and the letters LL. ‘ Give this to the 
Dauphin ’—Court habit did not let him say ‘ my son.’ Upon 
the packet he had written ‘ cheveux de ma femme, de ma scour, 
et de mes enfans’; the reliquary custom of wearing hair of 
beloved ones in rings and lockets has passed away, but that had 
been a precious possession to him. ‘ Give this to the Queen ’ ; 
his lips trembled. ‘Say to her and my dear children and 
sister that I meant to see them again, but it seems it’s better 
not.’ 

It was the valet who wept. 

Now there were new sounds below: the guard was being 
doubled, not changed. Towards half-past eight words of com- 
mand and the noise of hoofs became audible, as detachments 
of horse came trampling into the inner courtyard. ‘Seems as 
if they’re coming now,’ the King said. Five minutes later the 
door shook, under heavy knocking, and Louis opened to his 
bourreauz himself. There stood Santerre, ‘ Commandant-Général 
de la Garde Nationale,’ in his plumed hat, epaulets, and crescent 
of gold braid; with him entered ten gendarmes and several 
‘Commissaires de la Commune ’—a vintner, a clockmaker, a 
tailor, a stone-cutter, a hosier, an engraver, an architect, a 
pavior, and one ‘Jean Baptiste Baudrais, homme de lettres.’ 
To him the King handed his will. ‘Take charge of it,—be 
kind to my family—protect my valet here, and the rest of my 
servants. No, Cléry, I shan’t want it ’—he rejected his over- 
coat. ‘ Give me my hat.’ 

It was his old three-cornered hat, that he was wearing when 
he left the Palace of the Tuileries nearly five months before, at 
much the same hour; it was the big, soft hat for a head never 
capable of sustaining a crown. Staunch Swiss and gallant 
French gentlemen were fighting and falling for him then, that 
7—2 
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Tenth of August, but he had deserted, there had been ‘ no stroke 
in him.’ Stolidly he had deserted; ‘ Marchons,’ he had said to 
the Queen, with a slinking, side-long look; and those about to 
die for him, gazing through the western windows of the Palace, 
could see him ‘ placidly hold on his way’ across the gardens, 
the little Dauphin ‘ sportfully kicking the fallen leaves.’ So 
now, this January morning, when every leaf is dead, Louis 
claps on that old hat and mutters ‘ Marchons’ again. There 
had been just an instant of anger in him, he had stamped his 
foot; but, ‘ Allons, partons!’ he says, and goes out almost 
hastily, forgetting to ask for his gloves; there is no longer a 
Gentleman of the Wardrobe near him, to hand them to him with 
an almost Oriental congee. 

Twice as he crossed the inner courtyard’ he turned, to lift 
his eyes towards the brutal mass of the Temple tower, but the 
brown gloom of the air prevented seeing or being seen. The 
poignancy of that minute, even to him! For there, within 
those lofty walls, at the third storey, dwelt his wife and 
children and sister—‘ tout ce qu’il avait de plus cher en ce bas 
monde ’ Edgeworth wrote in his ‘ Relation,’ and he was seen 
to make ‘un mouvement convulsif comme pour rappeler sa fer- 
meté’ (‘ Semaines Parisiennes,’ vol. i. 871). One’s eye dims 
a little at that—the mind of the efficient can soften a little 
towards his ineptitude; it was not his choice to be born a Bour- 
bon, decadent and incompetent; if was not his fault that he was 
no Goethe, no Washington, no Pitt. Watch him go faltering 
through the outer courtyard, with that pottering, indecisive step 
of his; see how he knocks his head as he climbs into the ‘ car- 
rosse & quatre places et & quatre roues, nuance vert bouteille.’ 
The Abbé follows him in, two gendarmes take the opposite seats, 
the blinds are drawn down, and away through the wet brown- 
ness the carriage rolls, escorted by ‘twelve hundred picked 


men. 


We will follow him awhile, and then avert the eyes; the 
French Revolution had to be, but it is still no pleasant sight. 
Eighty thousand citoyens armed with muskets and pikes kept 
the route and prevented rescue or escape. All shops were shut; 
with ‘horrible menaces’ the escort pointed their weapons 
towards any door or window that stood ajar. By the Rue du 
Temple, and what is now the Rue Réaumur, the carriage went; 
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past the Porte St. Martin, the boulevard way, to the Porte 
St. Denis; past the end of the Rue de Richelieu to the Rue 
St. Honoré, and thus to the Place de la Révolution—the Place 
de la Concorde of to-day. 

There is a famous etching by Méryon, which shows the 
Palais-Bourbon, the obelisk, and the colonnade of the Ministére 
de la Marine, with visionary beings descending through the air 
upon machines which resemble monoplanes and airships; it is 
as though the artist foresaw the aerial warfare which must one 
day antiquate all admiralties and sea-borne vessels of war. 
Already French Admiralty is decaying again, though the Minis- 
tére de la Marine still stands. Place yourself with that build- 
ing to your left, your face towards the Tuileries gardens, your 
back to the Champs-Elysées; at about fifteen paces to the rear 
and left of the obelisk you will occupy part of the exact site 
upon which the King’s scaffold stood. There was then no 
obelisk in view, but a statue of Louis XIV. instead. The dying 
King’s eye fell on that, and he remembered. We are all of us 
‘throwbacks,’ in all of us it is ‘les morts qui parlent,’ and the 
thought of what Bourbons had been strung a moribund Bourbon 
up to the pitch. He gazed upon the ugly instrument of his 
death, upon the waiting crowds, and then at the strutting figure 
of his ancestor; he stiffened into French majesty, he became 
Royal for his last quarter of an hour. Away in the Temple tower 
there were women and children wailing, but I think he had lost 
even mental sight of them. Edgeworth held the crucifix before 
his ‘glazing eyes.’ ‘Ascend, son of St. Louis!’ Race and 
religion aided him; he 

Nothing common did, or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 


To this dull, slow, bourgeois King, true cousin of Louis Philippe, 
it was given to end bravely, a hero sans le savoir. There is just 
that sunburst ; but now the fog and horror close in again. Every 
martyring is a blunder; had this poor stupid man been allowed 
to live on, in prison, there might have been no Terror, no 
Bonaparte, no Trafalgar and death of French Admiralty, no 
‘Hundred Days,’ no Waterloo, no decay of France, no Louis 
Napoleon, no Sedan. 
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Who will shew us any good? 





THE X Truant School is just outside Z——, a large red-brick 
building overlooking the fields and hedges of Y—shire. We 
went there in the winter after a heavy fall of snow, and the boys 
were busy with their brooms clearing the asphalt yard. They 
were in charge of a labour-master. There are two labour- 
masters, and two schoolmasters, and one head-master—the head 
of all, the captain of the ship, and, like the captain of a ship, 
very proud of his command. It was quite clear that he con- 
sidered the X——— Truant School a first-rate good thing. He 
had sunk himself completely in the Institution; it was always 
what ‘we’ do, and what ‘we’ did was always something which 
you might or might not approve, but it suits ‘us’ very well. He 
was absurdly pleased with all the arrangements. ‘ Those 
pillow-cases have been on a whole week,’ he said. ‘ You wouldn’t 
know it, would you?’ He never left you in any doubt as to what 
your answer was to be; you were to express yourself delighted 
with all yousaw. I do not think I was ever in a more refreshing 
atmosphere. The whole place was charged with enthusiasm. 
Everybody went about in an offhand easy manner, not to disclose 
the fact that one and all were bursting with pride and hopeful- 
ness. The Master himself, speaking for the most part with a 
slight corrective drawl, was very busy all the time concealing 
_ guperabundant energies. He would like you to believe that the 
thing arranged itself; it was not because he was always shoving 
and prying and scolding that this spirit of happy industry and 
uniform good conduct pervaded everywhere ; he had not anything 
to do with it; nobody had anything to do with it; ‘we’ do this, 
and ‘ we ’ do that, of course—just what is reasonable, just what 
must always be done if you profess to look after your house at 
all—but beyond that, it conducts itself, as most matters will if 
left judiciously alone. 

Some one sleeps in a little room at the far end of each of the 
long dormitories, where through a tiny window in the wall he 
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ean survey the double line of beds. There was a bit of curtain 
across the window. The Master pointed this window out to us; 
he drew the curtain and explained that the boys could be super- 
vised if necessary. ‘ But we don’t find it necessary,’ he added, 
and pulled the curtain over again with a jerk. 

‘Yes, those pillow-cases have been on a whole week. You 
wouldn’t know it, would you?’ The bedclothes were rolled up 
like some kind of exquisite Swiss pastry, and laid neatly at the 
foot of each bed; the wooden floors were scrupulously clean, and 
the fresh air blew in across miles of flat country and out again 
over the city of Z——. The housework, it should be observed, 
was done by the boys themselves, little chaps of ten and twelve 
years old—fourteen, I think, would be about the limit. No woman 
could have scoured things sweeter, and it was nice to think that 
there would not be any cheap inferior servant to worry them 
with perpetual abuse. The room belonged to the boys. 

Our attention was particularly called to one important object. 
It was the fire-escape which lay curled up in a helpless attitude 
underneath the window. Sometimes at night, just after they have 
tumbled into their first sleep, the Master will ring the alarm. 
At once the room is alive with eager little men. The two nearest 
the window push their beds to the wall; they lurch the great 
shoot up to the sill and send it flop into the yard below; then one 
after another helter-skelter they pitch themselves in, and rattle 
to the ground. ‘ We’ve had them all out in four minutes,’ 
drawled the Master, ‘ but they weren’t all awake,’ he added ; and 
it appeared that in going his rounds half an hour later, when he 
supposed they were safe back in bed, he found one of them in a 
remote corner of the yard, propped up against the wall, fast 
asleep. 

He took us into two schoolrooms where some of the boys were 
at lessons. The most surprising thing was the shout which 
greeted us as we entered. ‘ Attention, boys! ’ said the Master 
briskly. ‘Good morning, Miss!’ shouted the boys. Every right 
hand went up smartly to the forehead and down again; every 
eye was turned upon us; here were more people come to admire. 
It was the same exhilarating atmosphere: everyone wanted to 
show himself off to the best advantage; that it should strike you 
that anything was dull or commonplace, or stupid or trivial, never 
entered their heads. You were supposed to have powers of dis- 
cernment ; one is not often credited with that sort of thing. And 
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where did all thesé boys come from? From various parts, though 
chiefly perhaps from the Midlands. ‘I wonder if any come from 
London?’ Three ready hands go out, and for a moment a shade 
of disappointment crosses the faces of the other boys. I also 
come from London, so we four claim a kind of acquaintanceship 
and compare notes. 

From the schoolrooms we went to the workshop, where other 
boys were learning how to make complete suits of clothes. To 
this day it fills me with a kind of awe to think of what these 
little fellows do. They showed me a book of drafted patterns for 
coats and trousers, exquisitely finely drawn, not a scratch or blot 
upon the sheet, every line and every letter just as it should be, 
traced in black and red ink, diagrams and sections, with explana- 
tory notes underneath. And this was the work of some child of 
twelve years old, perhaps. So they assured me, and I could not 
catch them in any other falsehood. Nor was this only the work 
of some one pet pupil, some truant genius; it was a fair example. 
Other books were forthcoming where the patterns were every bit 
as good; and then, to show that the work was not all on paper, 
cupboards were opened and revealed neat piles of corduroy 
trousers and blue tunics which the boys themselves had made, 
and which other boys presently no doubt would wear. Moreover, 
that the boys might know something about the nature of 
materials, these cupboards also contained shelves of curiosities in 
the way of woven and unwoven cloths, wool and flax and hemp 
in different stages of development, and sundry pictures of inde- 
fatigable natives at work in the cotton-fields of North America. 
There were also smart fashion-plates pinned here and there. 
‘It’s good for the boys to see what is being worn,’ said the 
Master. ‘They take more interest. Here they can see the 
inverness cape and the chesterfield and the boating jacket and 
the lounge suit; they can see what’s being worn.’ 

Three of these fashionable little tailors were seated tailor- 
wise on a raised platform at the end of the room stitching seams; 
a fourth was standing at a long bench taking a lesson in cutting 
out; the Master sent him off with a message, and whilst he was 
gone he gave us the young man’s history. 

He was twelve years old, and this was the boy who drafted 
his patterns so exquisitely in the copybooks. He came of a bad 
lot; he had a bad home. Probably that must be said of most of 
the boys; for boys do not play perpetual truant from school if 
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there is some kind of wholesome authority exercised at home. 
This boy’s circumstances, however, must have been particularly 
unfortunate, seeing that the Master shook his head for once in 
a way. He had been in the school three times; which requires 
some explanation. 

It appears that if you are an habitual truant the magistrate 
will send you to one of these delightful schools for three months. 
Then you go home cured. Supposing you should become an 
habitual truant a second time, the magistrate sends you back for 
a longer term—say six months—and you go home once more. 
Should you again become a truant you will be returned to the 
establishment for the remainder of your normal period of school- 
ing—that is, until you are fourteen or fifteen years old, according 
to the regulations at that time in force. Now the great difference 
between the X Truant School and most other reformatories 
lies here, that whereas in the latter institutions the boast is that 
so many cases annually are sent out cured, at the Truant School 
they boast that the cases, far from being cured, come back to 
them worse than ever. 

It is a little hard to understand why or to grasp the reason 
of the Master’s evident satisfaction. ‘ Do they all come back?’ 
T asked. 

* All of them that are worth anything,’ was the reply. And 
once more the Master shakes his head as he tells of boys here 
and there made of such wretched stuff as to be rendered miserable 
by that same brisk and busy atmosphere which is as brine to 
all the rest; who would sneak home and submit again to all the 
indignities of inspectorial supervision, and all the inconveniences 
of falsehood, and all the wearying uncertainties of a shiftless 
way of life, rather than cheerfully take upon them a little yoke 
made fitting to their size. But then he brightens as he begins 
to tell you of the boy who has now been returned for the third 
time. He has come back to finish his education; boy and master 
understand ; they look at each other knowingly. 

He was all over little stripes and badges. I cannot for the 
life of me remember what they signified; but anyway he was 
a corporal, and a first-class swimmer, and a chief bugler, and 
a monitor, and a threefold-good-conduct character, amongst 
other things. So the Master poured it out, himself curiously 
interested. He had the happy knack of being able really to feel 
a sympathy which others have to feign—there was the secret of 
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his success; the silver badges meant as much to him as to the 
boys, and he showed them to you as a boy would show them, 
part bashful and part proud, rubbing them up with his coat-sleeve 
as he talked. 

In one room we saw preparations for dinner. Of course, we 
wanted to know what the boys had to eat. ‘Very good food, I 
think,’ said the Master—‘ better food than they get at home, 
and eaten under better conditions; it’s clean and it’s eaten 
comfortably.’ It sounded frugal: meat once a week, cold beef 
with hot potatoes—‘ a lot of hot potatoes.’ We saw the portions 
of beef, for it was meat-day—two nice round slices on blue and 
white enamel plates. The potatoes were boiling in the kitchen. 
‘How many potatoes do they get?’ asked the Master. ‘Three 
or four each,’ bragged the cook. ‘ Not bad, I think,’ said the 
Master. Once a week also they have suet-pudding and treacle; 
for the rest, bread, butter, cheese, dripping, coffee, tea; but that 
afternoon there would be a surprise—sixty penny cakes sent up 
from the baker’s. 

The cook had a boy to help. ‘Come here ! ’ said the Master. 
He came running and saluting. ‘He is not supposed to get any 
extra bits in the kitchen,’ said the Master, ‘but it’s not my 
business to inquire if he does. Anyway you get the smell, don’t 
you?’ 

The boy was convulsed with laughter, and in his endeavour 
to let none of it escape and at the same time keep in a respectful 
attitude of strict ‘attention,’ he became purple in the face and 
nearly fell over backwards. 

* You like suet-pndding and treacle ? ’ said the Master. 

* Ye’sir,’ saluting. 

‘Which is your favourite dinner? ’ 

‘Thursdays, sir,’ again saluting. 

‘What do you have on Thursdays?’ 

Once more the hand went smartly to the forehead. ‘ Suet- 
pudding and treacle, sir.’ 

Outside in the yard they were hurrying to drill. We went 
out, too, into the open air, and it was fine and fresh and cloud- 
less; the snow had been piled into heaps, and we stood on the 
asphalt swimming in the sun. The Master stopped first one boy, 
then another, as they ran. They may not volunteer information, 
but they are brought up to answer questions nicely. They told 
us what they were going to be, those that knew; some did not 
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know, having in point of fact only just begun to be at all; others 
were quite positive, the soldiers especially as they trotted off to 
drill. And the remarkable part about it was that not one of 
them tried to avoid us; not one seemed to dread that he would 
be stopped for no good; each boy liked to be stopped, for he 
guessed he would hear something pleasant. I do not think many 
of them were disappointed. For the most part the Master looked 
the boys up and down with a kind of sober and dispassionate 
admiration, as if surprised against his will into enthusiasm, more 
and more pleased as each boy came along, more and more struck 
by the merits of each individual case. 

Indirectly was he singing his own praises? Not a bit. To 
every man his due, and therefore to the boy the praises. If a 
boy turned over a new leaf, he was not the man to say that it 
was by a puff of the Master’s mighty breath in exhortation. The 
boy was allowed to feel that his character was his own, it was 
not something which was being put into him by the Institution, 
like his food, for which he must be grateful—not something put 
upon him like his clothes; it was something distinctly personal— 
private too, which the Master regarded from a respectful distance, 
which he approached with a certain degree of awe. There was 
the charm of it; there, to us, was the charm of the Master. 
There at any rate was the reason why each boy devoured his 
face with hungry eyes, waiting to hear how he was only a 
shrimp of a fellow three months ago, all skin and bones and 
sores, while now, now—well, you were appealed to—what did 
you think ? And nobody cared a straw for your answer; it would 
be lost in the general buzz of approval. 

What did you think ? You began to think that you were 
curiously lacking in some gift, a gift of imagination, a sort of 
creative faculty. You began to wish that you too had this 
wonderful power of looking into people’s faces certain beauties, 
reading into their characters certain heroic qualities. It was like 
a pretty fairy tale where dust is turned to golden glory; and you 
shall hear how it ended. Amongst the last was a tiny shrivelled 
child, wizened and preternaturally aged. I saw him coming, 
meagre, undersized, with sharp, unprepossessing features, and 
narrow, shapeless head; and as he came I hoped suddenly, as 
it seemed from the very bottom of my heart, that he would go 
quickly by. But the Master stopped him, and spoke, and some- 
thing in his voice stung me to shame. 
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‘Why, here’s a miserable little chap,’ he said; ‘he’s comé 
to grow, and he will have to be quick about it, for I can tell you 
his father doesn’t stand three inches higher. He’s only been 
with us a couple of months, but I never saw a boy improve so 
in the time.’ And then he put his hands in his pockets and 
dropped into his strictly impartial drawl, and he drawled all 
about this boy’s improvement; and as I looked at the boy, 
staring and listening with all his ears, I could have sworn it 
was another child. 


Dorotuy V. Horace SMITH. 
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CHRISTMAS SPORT AT POLTALLOCH. 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


‘lun years have passed since I described in ‘Autumns in Argyll- 
shire ’ twenty-five years of happy holidays spent in my second 
home in the Western Highlands. Up to that time—familiar as 
the place had become to me—I had never visited it in the winter. 
I was in the happy position of having two ideal resorts, at each 
of which my whole family were made welcome at the time when 
their attractions were greatest, and Christmas used always to be 
dedicated to Hemsted Park, the Kent residence of my dear 
father, Lord Cranbrook, where a patriarchal tribe of children and 
grandchildren, joined towards the end by a fourth generation, 
gathered round their beloved and venerated head. What 
memories are awakened by the retrospect : the happy days in the 
woods where the patriarch long after his eightieth year joined 
in the sport with a zest exceeding that of the youngest of the 
party; the hour before dinner when the little ones gathered 
round their grandfather’s knees with their picture-books; the 
impromptu plays and charades in which Henry Graham and his 
boys, as they then were, showed their musical and dramatic 
talents before the most appreciative of audiences; the skating 
parties on the bay pond, the toboganning down the park slopes 
on tea-trays, guitar-cases, and other improvised sleighs. ‘I do 
not know,’ said one of his little great-grandchildren when told 
of his death in 1906, ‘ what dear grandpapa will do without 
children, he was so fond of them.’ ‘ Oh,’ replied the other, ‘ he 
will find lots of little children to play with in heaven.’ 

I am wandering from my subject; those days are past, 
but my autumn holiday-home now welcomes myself, my wife, 
and our grown-up sons to a Christmas gathering almost as 
numerous and congenial, and we join the Grenadier on an 
early morning in December to meet on board a numerous band 
of nephews, nieces, and grand-nephews bound for the same 
destination, and to find the deck heaped with luggage labelled 
‘ Ardrishaig,’ dress-baskets, portmanteaus, gun-cases, perambu- 
lators, and mail-carts; just as in the days of yore when David 
Hutchinson, the pioneer of West Coast navigation, reigned 
instead of his successor, Macbrayne. 
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Here, for I am nothing if not digressive, my mind goes back 
to the first days when I undertook the voyage which is now so 
familiar. Then there was no Caledonian pier at Gourock, no 
luxuricus sleeping-berths on the night train to Glasgow, no 
palatial hotel. We used to think ourselves lucky if we could 
get two sticks on which to put a cushion and stretch our legs 
to the opposite seat; thrice blest if we could make up a large 
enough party to secure a family saloon where we could repose 
at full length. Those who travelled down the day before found 
their quarters at the old-fashioned ‘Tontine ’ at Greenock, and 
the quarters at that crowded time were not always all that 
could be desired. One occasion I remember when, finding my- 
self rather hot, I raised the sash to find that the window opened 
into the kitchen. There was a story of old Gye (of the Opera 
House, Covent Garden), a keen votary of Highland sport, who 
found himself shown into a very small room, on a table of which 
‘he usual enormous Bible (characteristic of Scotch inns) was 
displayed. He rang the bell, and asked whether it would be 
convenient to provide him either with a larger room or a smaller 
Bible. Then, thinking of former voyages, one recalls the old 
chestnut about Donald the luggage-man, whose patience, albeit 
it was monumental, was on one occasion so entirely exhausted 
by two tiresome old ladies that he told them to go to hell. The 
shocked and outraged pair went in hot haste to the Captain and 
demanded the instant dismissal of the culprit. ‘ Dismiss 
Donald! ’ replied the Captain ; ‘ what would Hutchinson do with- 
out him? You might as well ask me to dismiss Mr. Gladstone, 
or the Pope of Rome. But he certainly ought not to have 
spoken to you as he did, and I will make him apologise.’ Donald 
was duly summoned, and admonished, and returned on his un- 
welcome errand to make the promised apology. ‘ Are you the 
leddies whom I told to go to hell?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the eldest, 
now somewhat mollified, and prepared to accept the amende 
honorable. ‘ Well,’ replied Donald, ‘the Captain says you 
need not go.’ 

On board the scene is much the same as usual; there are the 
well-informed trippers explaining to tourists the familiar features 
of the. landscape—Rothesay Bay, the two paint-daubed rocks 
known as the Maids of Bute, the rugged peaks of Arran, and 
Ardlamount Point, which has acquired a sinister renown from the 
tragedy which occurred in the ‘ policies.’ The gulls still follow 
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the steamer with their easy flight, and scramble for the scraps 
after breakfast and the midday meal. The omniscient purser 
still greets the familiar faces of residents with a smile of recog- 
nition, and the view is still entrancing, although the colour now 
comes from withered bracken instead of purpling heather. 
There is the old mixture of smiles and tears—it will be won- 
derful indeed if you are not driven into the saloon by an occa- 
sional shower—but, then, how glorious are the gleams of 
sunshine on the hills, the flying rainbows, and the cloud-effects 
in the hollows! All too soon for some the steamer draws up 
at Ardrishaig, where the beckoning porters compete for the 
privilege of landing your luggage, and the voyage is at an end. 

The hour’s drive to Poltalloch passes through familiar 
ground. ‘The fir trees at Carnbaan are good-sized timber now; 
when I killed my first roe there they were hardly up to my 
knees. At Kilmichael Bridge I cast longing looks at the Add, 
and note that the height of the water at the ‘ Irishman’s Stone ’ 
indicates that ‘ she’ is in order. But what is the good of this 
information in December? it will be six months at the earliest 
before a clean salmon is captured in the Add with rod and line, 
and if we see the Irishman’s Pool at all this Christmas, it will 
be from the banks of Kirnan when we are after woodcocks and 
cock pheasants. Next the woods of Ballimore stretch upwards 
to the right, and there are some old blackcocks and quite a 
number of pheasants feeding in the field outside on the left. 
It is close time now for the former, and they are tabooed, 
although it must be confessed that an occasional ‘ crow’ finds 
its way into the bag sometimes in the winter with a suspiciously 
lyre-shaped curl about the tail. Human nature is frail, and it 
is hardly possible to resist a shot at some glorious old poly- 
gamist as he sails over your head in all the perfection of his 
glossy winter plumage. Apart from laws, which, of course, 
deserve all respect, there is no time of the year when the old 
blackcocks might not be thinned with advantage. Still, I do not 
defend any defiance of the Legislature ; I am no passive resister, 
and I cry ‘ Peccavi.’ Let the motorist who has never exceeded 
the speed limit cast the first stone. 

On we go, past Dunadd, and Crinan Moss, far beyond which 
the bay, Scarba, and the low part of Jura are visible where they 
almost meet at Corryvreken. Soon the long walk brings us to 
the lodge; and if the steamer has been up to time we shall 
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find an excellent lunch on the table; if not, we shall already 
have ‘ satisfied our desire of food and drink’ with mutton broth 
and roast beef on board the steamer between Tarbet and 
Ardrishaig. 

I have now reached my destination, and, as the sun sets 
early at Christmas-time in Argyllshire, there can be no regular 
shooting to-day; possibly we may try flighting for duck before 
tea-time, or stroll upon the links to for look a snipe. Still, 
there is a pause in the proceedings, of which I will take advan- 
tage to make another digression, this time upon the subject of 
winter shooting in Scotland generally. I do not disparage the 
delights of a grouse drive, or even those of a big day at pheasants 
in the South, especially if the keeper knows how to show 
them for sport, and not only for massacre. But as I grow 
older the mere size of the bag appeals to me less and less, and 
I am more and more convinced that the best and truest sport is 
that in which you seek out and get wild game for yourself, with 
no other companion than some old and tried four-footed friend. 
If there are any who agree with me in this, and have time and 
opportunity for a holiday at Christmas, I can recommend Scot- 
land, preferably one of the countless islands, great and small, 
which constitute the archipelago of the Hebrides. You may 
answer that the days are short. Well, anticipate Mr. Willett 
and the Daylight Bill, and make an early breakfast and start, 
and you will be ready enough for an armchair and a pipe by the 
time the sun sets, if you have worked your hardest through fir 
plantations and birch scrub, and over rock, heather, and bog. 
Perhaps it may rain—that I cannot deny—but it will do you no 
manner of harm if you keep going while you are out, and change 
into a dry suit and slippers when you get home. If you have 
any more excuses to urge, I will argue with you no longer. 
Stick to your covert-side crawling with hand-reared pheasants, 
your stove-warmed tent for lunch, your three hot courses, and 
your champagne; but I doubt if your pleasure will equal that of 
the impecunious sportsman who is spending a brief holiday in 
some distant and, perhaps, not very commodious inn, round 
which he has acquired the right of roaming over quite a large 
tract of country for a sum which does not constitute too heavy 
a drain upon his scanty means. The bays and inlets will be 
full of wild ducks, widgeon and pochard; the golden plover will 
be feeding on the links; you will be pretty sure of getting some 
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snipe and woodcock, and possibly, if you are on an island and 
there is hard weather or snow on the mainland, you may happen 
upon a flight of cock which will give you sport beyond your 
wildest expectations. If you are a naturalist as well as a sports- 
man, you will have an unrivalled opportunity of observing and 
studying the habits of the rarer ducks and the waders and shore 
birds, and will probably have a chance of fathoming the inner 
meaning of the proverbial expression ‘ a wild-goose chase.’ You 
may also see—but I hope you will not shoot—that magnificent 
and graceful wild swan, the Hooper. They are regular visitors 
to Islay, Colonsay, Coll, and Tiree, those paradises of the wild- 
fowler ; but I am glad to say they are very rarely interfered with. 
Although our ancestors liked to have them on their tables, I 
fancy it was more for show than for food; a young cygnet is 
fairly palatable, but you will be very unlucky if your day’s sport 
does not furnish something for the pot better to eat and more 
suitable to the resources of an inn-kitchen than a wild swan. 

Now let us hark back to Poltalloch, where, after a game of 
billiards, the whole party turned in early, rejoicing in the 
prospect of shooting the home beat the next day. Travelling 
and sea air make one sleepy, and I can hardly believe that it is 
time to get up when a knock at the door and the announcement 
that it is seven o’clock rouses me from a sound slumber. Break- 
fast is at eight on shooting days, when we start at ten, as the 
sun sets soon after three. It is dark enough when I go into 
my dressing-room, after just forty winks more, but the electric 
light now deprives early rising of what was formerly its prin- 
cipal drawback. My window looks out over Crinan Bay and the 
Knapdale Hills, and before very long a faint pink halo begins 
to tinge the distant horizon, and soon 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain brow. 

The morning is all that could be desired ; there is just a catch 
of white frost, and just enough wind to make the pheasants fly. 
I can see one or two ‘ stops’ already in their places on the 
flat between the window and the sea which divides Calton Mér 
wood from Barsloisnach, the high wooded rock above the farm. 
Devoutly do I hope that they will succeed in keeping a good 
head of birds in that rather thin covert, for the Barsloisnach 
pheasant is something of a revelation. I have seen a good 
many high pheasants in my time; they flew well at Welbeck 
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when Arthur Wood hired it and asked me to his shooting; or, 
nearer London, they were remarkably tall near the lodge and 
over the railway at Kingswood Warren, in the reign of Cosmo 
Bonsor, when even such experts as Mr. Rimington Wilson found 
their mettle tried. Perhaps the highest birds I have ever seen 
in England were at Roche Abbey, in Yorkshire, where the guns 
were placed in a deep valley between two hills, as in the pre- 
sent case, but none equal the height of the Barsloisnach 
pheasants. We number eight guns, all nearly related by blood 
or marriage except two—Tom Murray, most genial and trust- 
worthy of Edinburgh writers, and his son. These two are a 
standing Christmas dish at Poltalloch, as welcome and as neces- 
sary as the mince-pies and p!um-puddings. One gun goes round 
to the other side to walk up the road from the lodge, and take 
any birds that may try to break away to Mheall; another heads 
the covert by the old cairn, and the rest form two rows in the 
park between the woods. There is little choice between the 
front and back rows; the ‘ gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim ’ 
will be as satisfactory as the vintage, and the second row will 
have more time to see the birds coming, as well as the satisfac- 
tion of possibly ‘ wiping the eye ’ of the first performers. There 
is no jealousy among the party who stand at attention as the 
rapping of sticks in the distance tells of the advance of the 
beaters. The first game to show are three roe, one a fine buck, 
but, of course, without horns at this time of year. How grace- 
fully and noiselessly the deer glide along, trying first this side, 
then that, and finally braving the open, and passing close by the 
whole line of guns; at last, leaping without an effort over the 
iron fence in the middle, they disappear, unscathed and very 
little frightened, into Calton Mér. There is not one of the party 
who would think of shooting a roe with a shot-gun, or killing 
one at all with its head bare of its beautiful trophy. True, old 
Colquhoun,in ‘The Moor and the Loch,’ once a text-book, recom- 
mends shooting roe preferably in the winter, because they are 
then better eating than in the autumn, and also recommends 
a shot-gun and buckshot as the best method of getting them; 
but in that respect, like the old Greek, ‘ we boast ourselves to 
be much better than our fathers,’ and it is beyond question that 
we have much better rifles. 

The first pheasant is now upon the wing, and it looks as if 
it meant coming over my head. Diana grant me a good judg- 
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ment, a straight eye, and a steady hand! I wait until it is 
nearly over me before I raise the gun to my shoulder; in my 
opinion there is no surer way of missing a high pheasant than 
to begin to take aim too soon. It is very high, but I think the 
choke-bore will reach it, and sure enough, when I swing the 
barrels well in front of it and pull the trigger, the kind bird 
collapses and falls, stone dead as I think in the pride of my 
heart. Not a bit of it! He falls with a thud which one would 
have thought would break every bone in his body and extinguish 
the last spark of life if haply any lingered; yet he lifts his 
head and runs off as if nothing had happened, but, of course, is 
gathered by the retriever that is waiting behind with the keeper 
before he has gone any distance. In the ‘ Paradise of Birds ’—a 
book now nearly forgotten, but one which will well repay the 
perusal of anyone who loves natural history, delicate wit, and 
true poetry—Courthope puts into the mouth of the nightingale 
the following verses : 
Man that is born of a woman, 

Man her un-web-footed drake, 

Featherless, beakless, and human, 

Is what he is by mistake. 

For they say that a sleep fell on nature 

In the midst of the making of things, 


And she left him a two-legged creature, 
But wanting in wings. 


Therefore ye birds in all ages, 
Man, in his hopes of the sky, 
Caught us and clapped us in cages, 
Seeking instruction to fly. 

_ * * * * * 
But he never can mount as the swallows 
Who dash round his steeples to pair, 
Or hawk the bright flies in the hollows 
Of delicate air. 


We talk of the conquest of the air, and it would seem as if 
the lesson was at least partly learned; well were it for the 
hapless aeronauts who almost every day pay the penalty of their 
daring if they could acquire this second gift of their winged 
models—that of falling with impunity! 

The birds are coming thicker now, and my pride has a fall 
as the next two birds pass over my head apparently unscathed. 
I try to persuade myself that it is not my fault, and that no gun 
made by human gun-maker would reach them; but my theory is 
8—2 
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rudely disproved by my youngest son, who, standing immedi- 
ately behind me, brings down out of the clouds one of the cocks 
I have just missed. All are now at work, for the pheasants are 
coming thicker, and great is the jubilation over each successful 
shot; but although the guns are above the average, many more 
birds escape than are gathered. As the beaters approach nearer 
the birds are easier, as they rise from a lower slope and are not 
flying so fast. I confess I should like to see some of the abso- 
lutely first-class guns, such as our present King, Lord Ripon, 
or Lord Walsingham, try their hands at these high-flyers. I 
think a fair proportion would still manage to run the gauntlet 
with success. 

The pick-up is not very large when we finish the beat and 
move across to Calton Mér wood, where we hope to meet not a 
few of our friends again at somewhat closer quarters, and to 
gather a few of the high birds that have flown on apparently 
uninjured to collapse suddenly when out of sight over the brow 
of the hill. One or two woodcocks have found their way into the 
bag, but they are not particularly fond of these old coverts; 
they prefer a young fir plantation, or the natural birch scrub on 
a hillside. Besides, there is no hard weather to bring in the 
flights, which will probably be found in greater abundance on the 
east coast. The next beat is not particularly interesting. The 
wood just round the house is fairly rocky and undulating, but 
the pheasants, although they fly well, are only ordinary good 
birds. The object of the next beat is to drive as many as 
possible into the high wooded hill at the back between the house 
and the fernery, from which nearly every shot will be at a real 
rocketer. The only singular incident of the drive is provided 
by a roe, which charges the high deer-fence that separates the 
garden from the wood, and gets between the two top strands of 
wire, about six feet high and less than one foot apart, as grace- 
fully as, nay, far more gracefully than, any coryphée performing 
in the arena with a paper hoop. It looked, to the eyes of the 
spectators, as if he had passed through without touching the 
wire on either side—a truly marvellous feat; but when we ex- 
amine the place we find a tell-tale bunch of mouse-coloured hair, 
which proves that he must have hit the lower wire pretty hard. 
However, he is certainly not much the worse, for he gallops 
lightly over the tennis-lawn, takes the stone wall by the gate in 
his stride, and disappears across the park, heading in the direc- 
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tion of Ach Vean, to the great delight of some of the younger 
members of the family, who, with their nurses, are watching 
the sport from the windows. 

Then comes the last beat before lunch, that from the high 
hill at the back already alluded to, and, although there is 
certainly nothing romantic in the surroundings, the birds are 
sure to provide another very enjoyable half-hour’s sport. One 
gun is stationed at the bottom of the rock-garden, the work and 
gift of William Mitchell, the lifelong friend and, in his latter 
years, the constant companion of the old Laird, John Malcolm, 
my father-in-law, and, like him, an ardent collector of drawings 
and prints by Old Masters, and a generous benefactor to the 
British Museum. A year ago, in a green old age, he followed 
his friend into the silent land, and now, at his expressed wish, 
he lies in the little burying-ground by St. Columba’s Church, 
hardly a stone’s-throw from where we are now standing. 

Another gun is placed in the drying-ground, just at the 
back of the house, and I and the rest of the party are posted 
at various marks, about thirty yards apart, just below a great 
bank of rhododendrons, which slopes upwards to the wood we 
have just left, where, in June, the beautiful plants provide a 
feast of colour for the eyes which are fortunate enough to behold 
them. Many of the rare Himalayan and other varieties blossom 
vigorously here, in the sheltered situation, peaty soil, and damp 
warm climate which suits them so well. Soon the pheasants 
begin to come, ‘ first by twos and threes, and then by swarms,’ 
and a goodly number take their last flight. The gun in the 
drying-ground, Alfred Bonham Carter—worthy son and suc- 
cessor of the old Alfred, who died towards the end of last year, 
when for the first time he had been unable to visit Norway and 
indulge in his favourite sport of angling—creates huge delight 
in the gallery by dropping one bird upon the room, and another 
right through the nursery window, where the invaded nurse 
claims and receives it as a perquisite. 

I need not describe the rest of the day. The lunch in the 
saddle-room, full of beautiful sets of harness now little required 
in these days of motors, or the afternoon on the rocky slopes of 
Barrachoan and Barachrome, where we see a sprinkling of 
blackgame, and get a good many more very sporting pheasants, 
and a fair number of woodcocks. The total bag in the evening 
is not large according to modern ideas, some two hundred 
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pheasants and about fifty ‘ various "—woodcock, hares, rabbits, 
and pigeons. We see, but do not shoot at, a few of the wild 
turkeys; there are none of the grand but mischievous caper- 
cailzie which form such a feature of a Perthshire beat in 
winter. I believe the Duke of Argyll was one of the first to re- 
introduce them at Inveraray, but I have never myself seen one on 
any part of the Poltalloch estate, although I have heard that 
one or two have been seen on the other side of the Crinan Canal. 
We have seen a good many more roe, and several fallow deer, 
both bucks and does; and altogether we are a contented party 
when we gather in the smoking-room for a pipe and chat 
before tea. Here the walls are adorned not only with trophies of 
the chase—moose, red deer, and kangaroo—but also with the 
collection of South Sea clubs and other weapons which the great 
navigator Captain Cook collected in his first and second voyages 
and gave to his great friend, Dr. Orme, the great-grandfather 
of the present Laird, just before starting for that fata) third and 
last journey, when he met his death at the hands of those 
natives to whom he was so true a friend and benefactor. 

i will not weary my readers by giving detailed descriptions 
of all the varied delights of the next fortnight. We have three 
or four more regular ‘ second times through ’ before the beaters 
are dismissed for the season. There is the wild day when we 
shot the woods on the Moss, Mheall, and Moine-an-Tarbh, when 
the birds beat the guns so completely at the latter place by 
twisting back just out of shot—or so I try to believe—and 
escaping scatheless into the high covert. There are the snipe 
that rise from the rushy paddocks as we make our way to the 
castle wood. There are those splendid high birds that rocket 
over our heads out of Mheall between the keeper’s house and the 
Scoinish burn, some of which splash into the water and float 
down the swollen stream, which at this time of year is full 
of spawning salmon and kelts. In the autumn the trout 
which it contains are mere fingerlings, hardly worth fishing for 
except on an off day, although it is visited by an occasional sea 
trout and not a few very small flounders. Then there is that 
delightful day at Barnakil, when we beat the birch-clad slopes 
which rise out of the Moss near Dun-a-muich, between the bridge 
over the canal at Bellanoch, and Car-n-baan, haunt beloved of 
the roe, where I have had many a happy hunt in the old 
autumns. To-day we see plenty of roe, and—mirabile dictu! 
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three red-deer, which, as I learn with great surprise, have 
taken up their abode in these woods and in the neighbouring 
plantation of Ballimore. During all my long stay at Poltalloch 
I had never before seen a red-deer nearer than at Eriden, on 
Loch Awe side, now no longer a part of the estate; but I was 
destined to encounter these once again, and at closer quarters. 
We see also two or more large packs of the old blackcocks 
which haunt the adjacent Moss. Whether any of them found 
their way into the bag must remain a mystery. If they did, it 
was strictly against the Laird’s orders; but we see a really con- 
siderable number of woodcocks in spite of the open weather, 
although the number bagged is not very great. The ground is 
broken, and it is not possible always to know where the forward 
and side guns are placed, so there would be some risk of accident 
if those who walk with the beaters shot at low-flying birds, 
unless they could see a clear barrier of hill in the foreground. 
Happily to-day we have a cautious team, who all know and can 
trust one another not to fire dangerous shots. 

Next comes a break for Christmas Day, when, thanks to my 
rubicund face and silvery locks, I am pressed into the part of 
Father Christmas, and made to walk round past the window 
and enter by a circuitous route the drawing-room, where, by the 
side of a gigantic Christmas-tree, I distribute presents and 
crackers to a large gathering of delighted children. I appre- 
ciate the thoroughness of my disguise when I am condoled with 
by one of my nephews a little later for having missed the treat. 
On Sunday afternoon all stroll about, some to Duntroon Castle 
and to the sea, and others, of whom I am one, to the little 
plantation on the banks of the Scoinish, where there are tidings 
of an otter. We do not, of course, see him, but there are abun- 
dant indications of his presence. We find no less than three 
fair-sized salmon with the titbit eaten out of their shoulder 
and the rest left to the rats and gulls. Ugly red kippers they 
are, with beaks like reaping-hooks, and no one is disposed to 
play jackal to the otter’s lion, as is often done when the fish are 
fresh from the sea. We can see the tracks of the marauder well 
enough, and the broad worn path where he slides down into the 
water. It would not be difficult to trap him; but the Laird 
likes to have a few about, in spite of their mischievous habits, 
and I have a good deal of sympathy with his desire to have ali 
the fauna of Argyllshire fairly represented, even if some of them 
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take toll of the game and the fish. If the misguided energy of 
keepers was transferred from the destruction of peregrine falcons, 
and even such smaller falconide as the hobby and merlin, to the 
rat and the jackdaw, it would be better both for the game-pre- 
server and the farmer; and the lover of nature would more often 
be able to watch the magnificent spectacle of the swoop of the 
peregrine on grouse, curlew, or wild duck, or to see the same 
performance repeated in miniature by his duodecimo edition, 
the merlin, in pursuit of pipit, lark, or snipe. 

There are only two more days before the beaters are 
dismissed, on one of which we beat the woods of Largie round 
Carnasary Castle, while the other is spent in the plantations 
between Crinan Moss and Duntroon, ending up at Mheall and 
Moine-an-Tarbh. On neither day does the bag exceed one 
hundred and fifty head, but quality again makes up for the 
absence of any considerable quantity. On the whole the weather 
is kind to us, for although we have ‘ some showers,’ there is 
nothing to stop shooting, and we are spared the crowning inflic- 
tion of heavy snow. This latter is not a very common ex- 
perience on the West Coast, but I have a vivid recollection of the 
heavy fall of December 1909, which caught us on the slopes of 
Kirnan, more than eight miles from home, and rendered the 
road impracticable for motors for the return journey. It was a 
long and slippery walk across the hill and through Ballimore 
before we found our way home, and I felt that I had accom- 
plished something of a feat for a sexagenarian when I changed 
my heavy boots for slippers in the gun-room. The next day the 
drifts were so deep that the coach was unable to run between 
Kilmartin and Ardrishaig, and we had to go without our mail. 
On the following day some of the party, whose holiday-time was 
over, only just managed, with two horses in a light dogcart, to 
' struggle over to the pier in time for the boat ; but the road a little 
beyond Kilmichael Bridge was still blocked by a huge drift, 
which had to be circumvented by taking the trap into the 
meadow to the right, between the road and Dun-a-Muich, 
driving in at one gate and out at the other. 

After the three regular days’ shooting was over, there still 
remained those hardly less delightful days when, with my two 
nephews, accompanied only by. two or three keepers and a 
couple of spaniels, I devoted my attention to trying to mop up 
some of the remaining old cock pheasants and any stray wood- 
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cocks that happened to have come in. Twenty pheasants was the 
maximum hoped for, but each bird killed represented a triumph, 
for it was impossible for the guns to cover the ground, and only 
a tithe of the birds seen presented themselves within shot. 
Few birds are more ‘ leary ’ than a real old wild cock pheasant 
when he has been beaten for a few times. One day when the 
keepers were busy and we wanted to walk, we made our way to 
Ballimore, accompanied by only one gillie, and had a very suc- 
cessful drive from the field on the right-hand, over the road. 
We saw nearly a dozen old cocks feeding in the roots, and our 
one beater was able to put them over the guns so well that we 
secured five of their number. As they were making for the 
top of the wood, which is planted on the side of a steep hill, they 
were quite satisfactory rocketers as they crossed the road. I 
must confess that I found it rather hard work walking through 
the wood in line with the others afterwards, and had to use my 
hands as well as my feet to help me over the steep hummocks 
and over the heathery boulders which strew the bottom of the 
covert, and that most of the few woodcocks that I saw were too 
quick for me, occupied as I was in looking to my footsteps. I 
was rewarded, however, for all my toil, when three splendid red- 
deer, one a royal, if not an imperial, stag, blundered out of the 
thick fir-wood into an open glade and trotted just in front of me, 
so near that I might easily have secured the splendid head by 
planting a charge of number five shot just behind the shoulder. 
Such things are done in Germany, where the horns are the only 
part of the stag valued; but I am thankful to say that I know of 
no forest in Scotland where the coveted royal which has eluded 
the eager pursuit of the stalker during the season has been 
slaughtered for his head in the winter by some rifle when in 
nominal pursuit of the hinds. It is creditable that this should 
be the case when we reflect how difficult it is in some forests 
to dispose of all the venison killed, even when a most liberal 
allowance of haunches has been dumped upon friends and 
acquaintances. 

On off days the snipe by the Old River, a marsh left by the 
shifting course of the Add, or on the links by the seashore, or in 
the rushy fields between them and the Moss, afford an excuse for 
a ramble, with always the possibility of a duck or widgeon— 
possibly even a goose, although these latter are not common. 
Great flocks of widgeon always are found between Bellanoch 
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Bridge and Crinan, and again in Port-na-Dewar bay; but the 
ground is too open to stalk them, and they are ‘ill to drive.’ 
All the more does one feel a sense of jubilation when a success- 
ful ambush and a well-arranged drive have enabled us to secure 
one or two couple. Perhaps one may get a curlew, or put an 
end to the marauding of a black-backed gull, one of the worst 
enemies of eggs and young game, and not infrequently also 
guilty of destroying young lambs and picking out their eyes. 
The hoarse bark of the raven overhead betrays the identity of 
the ‘ blot in heaven,’ which at that distance could not, if silent, 
be distinguished from rook, crow, or even jackdaw; and cor- 
morants wing their flight between Crinan and Loch Fyne, and 
long-winged herons flap out of the deep drains. 

So passes our Christmas at Poltalloch, and the fortnight 
seems to have flown all too rapidly when we find ourselves once 
more upon the pier at Ardrishaig waiting for the Grenadier to 
take us South. May we have many more such Christmas 
visits, and may I be fortunate enough for once to hit upon a 
season when the guns come in for a real good flight of wood- 
cock! There is a new plantation growing up on Kilchoan banks, 
between the house and Duntroon, which ought to be an ideal 
place for these birds in a year or two. Never, I regret to say, 
have I so far been fortunate enough to hit upon even an average 
season for cock, and mortal man always hankers after just the 
one thing he does not obtain. Why should I be denied the sort 
of sport my nephew Bonham Carter got at Taynish in January 
1910, just after I left Argyllshire, when he and two others 
bagged nearly two hundred and sixty-six cock in a week—one 
hundred and eighty-one in three days? 


Little I ask; my wants are few, 


‘as Oliver Wendell Holmes writes in his well-known lines on 
Contentment. Like him, I only want a little more than I have 
so far succeeded in obtaining, and if next year only twenty, or 
at most thirty, woodcocks fall to my gun in a single day’s sport, 
I shall endeavour to be satisfied! 


If heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much; 

Too grateful for the blessings lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content ! 
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THE GRIP OF LIFE.' 


BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 
SIR UGHTRED MAXWELL, OF HONOR MAXWELL. 


Sm Ucurrep heaved a sigh of relief at finding himself at length 
alone. This day of home-coming, or rather of taking possession, 
had proved unexpectedly irksome, not to say distressing. 
Although the wave of tragedy sweeping across the lives of his 
kindred had made of him in a few months first heir to and then 
owner of all the family honours, it had broken upon people too 
remote from his own existence to touch him otherwise than with 
a sense of gain. 

The late Sir Edward Maxwell, of Honor Maxwell, and his 
stalwart pair of sons had occupied themselves very little about 
the young cousin, whom impecunious circumstances kept in a 
world totally different from their own, and whose position in 
regard to the succession was comfortably distant. And when 
a polo accident on the one hand, and a chill in the hunting-field 
on the other, robbed the owner of Maxwell Honor of all his 
hopes, the old man had been stricken himself into a merciful 
unconsciousness to a world thus suddenly and cruelly laid 
desolate. 

Ughtred Maxwell, summoned in all haste from the quiet 
Oxford rooms where he had but very recently entered into the 
possession of a fellowship—deeply thankful that his brains 
should have early in life provided for his bread—carried back 
with him from that short and business-like visit to the home 
which was so soon to be his own but one memory, negatively 
painful. The memory of a gaunt old man half asleep by the 
fire, tended by a brisk nurse who spoke to her patient as if he 
were a very little child and discussed his symptoms with a fine 
disdain for the failing intellect. 


1 Copyright, 1911, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, in the United States of 
America. 
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‘I give him about three months,’ she had said, as she jerked 
a pillow not unkindly into place again. Her professional acumen 
was justified almost to the letter. 

It was February when the grave of young Basil Maxwell 
had been re-opened in order that the coffin of his brother Julian 
might rest beside him, and it was the beginning of May when, 
for the second time, Ughtred joined in the mourning procession 
to the little churchyard that nestled within the park walls. He 
had not been asked to the first funeral, so little did anyone yet 
dream of his coming importance. And now a decent interval 
had elapsed and he had taken possession of his estates—the 
home-coming, his tenants called it. 

He stood in the library, where he had seen the old white head 
bowed in the depth of human abasement compared to which 
death is all dignity; and the picture, which had but slightly 
affected him at the time, kept returning to a mind wearied with 
the long repulsiveness of the day. 

Although the time of year was May, the fireless room struck 
cold. He glanced at the grate filled with an abomination of 
shavings and gilt paper, and shuddered faintly, as much from 
distaste as from a general sense of chill. It had been almost 
midnight before the family lawyer, who had retired to his bed- 
room, and the rector, who had betaken himself home to the little 
parsonage at the foot of the rise, had left him to the desired 
solitude. Yet he felt no inclination to follow their example and 
seek repose. 

Notwithstanding its associations and its cold hearth and the 
housemaid’s decorations, this was to him, so far, much the most 
congenial room in the whole house. Despite the imprint of its 
late owner’s taste, the portrait of himself in the sixties (with 
his wife’s to match) that had found place with the Lawrences, 
the Opies, the solitary Romney, the two Reynolds, and the 
magnificent Vandyke of previous generations, the apartment had 
maintained a noble character. Harmonious proportions; the 
delightful company of the books which clothed every wall to the 
height of some ten feet; the rich colours of the paintings in their 
Ceep-toned frames of gold—all that was unspoilable. And the 
fine old stone fireplace, which had belonged to a very early 
period of the house, gave, in spite of its present marked 
incongruity of date, a certain air of majesty to the surroundings. 

He took a turn up and down the length of the apartment, 
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pausing to lay a hand on a book here and there and, after a 
glance, replace it in its niche without further converse. The 
literary taste of the Maxwells of Honor Maxwell seemed to have 
stopped abruptly in the twenties of last century. He was glad 
of that: anything later would have seemed as much out of 
keeping as the simper of the Lady Maxwell, on the wall 
yonder, her chignon and her crinoline, and Sir Edward’s 
whiskers and his cob. Ye gods, the dapple grey hind-quarter of 
that cob! 

Presently, however, the young man gravitated towards the 
writing-table, where, seized with a sudden determination, he 
sat down to write by the light of an aggressive duplex-burner 
lamp with a pink glass shade. For a long while the pen flew 
over the paper without interruption. He was of those who find 
their best expression through the medium of ink. 


‘My pear JoHn Gorpon,—You very kindly said that you 
would like to hear from me in my new life, and I am thus early 
availing myself of the privilege of your friendship, trying to 
imagine myself once more back in those rooms of yours where 
I learnt so much, where our talks meant so much to me, and 
our silences—sometimes I think above all our silences! It is 
a rare thing to be in absolute communion with another human 
being; and I used to feel, in those long and comfortable pauses 
that fell in the midst of our most animated conversations, as if 
I could hear your brain working. 

‘ And I think I haye so much in me that is akin to your 
fastidious spirit that I would instantly have perceived the exact 
point where a word, a movement, or even a thought of mine 
had grated upon you. My dear John Gordon, how I digress! 
Yet let me take this opportunity to say with the pen, what some 

. ungracious bashfulness has kept my lips from uttering, what you 
have been to me; what your kindness has meant to the shy, 
poverty-stricken scholar; the delicacy with which you made him 
welcome to where so few were admitted: your home, your 
hearth, and your sacred solitude. God knows I was a forlorn 
creature in those first days of Oxford; alone in the world but 
for a noisy, uncongenial, and unaffectionate step-family; 
dependent on my own exertions, sensitive, self-conscious, un- 
popular, too fastidious to mix with my equals in position, too 
proud to seek my superiors, and scornful, in pestilent self- 
conceit, of the honest youth about me; vulnerable at the same 
time to a slight from the most indifferent. Strained by over- 
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work as I was, it was you saved me from suicide. Had I not 
actually taken my own life, it was certainly a moral suicide that 
threatened me. You kept the old ideals alive in me, you gave 
me new ones. 

‘In that last evening, before I left Oxford for good—for good 
or ill?—you asked me how I intended to shape my new 
existence. I answered you that I hardly kitew, that I fancied 
my new existence would shape me. You smiled at that, a 
little wistfully, a little sadly; and you said, letting those keen 
eyes of yours become abstracted even while they looked at me, 
“* Tt seems a pity.’’ 

‘It was not your way to say more. I, as a disciple, knew 
well enough what you meant. If far enough away from your 
high road, dear master—I was yet struggling along the same 
path as yourself. You had hopes for me; in a kind of intel- 
lectual paternity I was your son. And now the scholar was to 
be replaced by the Squire, the master of the hounds, perhaps, 
in time no doubt also, Parliament, a family, and all the rest of 
what would be called, I presume, the duties of my state of life. 
Well now, I will be frank. I could never allow this new vocation 
to oust the old. I will not sink the pure joys of my student-life 
in the gross commonplace of what seems my destiny. Master 
and friend, I have entered with you into a world which is 
sparsely peopled, it is true—of mortals I know but you, myself, 
and one or two others that *ahabit it—but where there is a 
multitude of spirits who deign to commune with our lesser 
intelligence. 

‘I will not give up that dear existence. I will not sacrifice 
that inner and eclectic spirit of mine. By instinct, by con- 
viction, I am a student and a solitary—and a student and a 
solitary I intend to remain. I seem to be speaking to you as I 
write and I seem to see you stand, as is your wont, with your 
back to that driftwood fire of exquisite hues which is nearly 
always alive on your hearth. You turn your great grey head 
towards me and you say, not with your silent lips, but with those 
questioning eyes: ‘‘ And what of the future family?’’ I tell 
you, John Gordon, and that is the crux of to-night’s decision, 
I will have no family. The name must die with me? 
Then let it die. Courtship? Marriage? A wife? Children? I 
nauseate from the thought. 

* Who that has tasted the subtle joys of mental life hankers 
for the satisfaction which he can share with the beast? Who 
wants another love, having courted Knowledge?—Knowledge, 
that elusive and austere mistress who, like Artemis, seems for 
ever to give herself to her earthly wooers and for ever renew 
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her virginity so that to the end she is conquered only to be 
eternally unconquerable. 

‘The Roman Church, with her unerring insight into the 
strength and weakness of humanity, knows well what she is 
about when she insists on celibacy for those who would pene- 
trate the higher secrets of the mental life. I know myself to 
have the stuff of the celibate in me, though not, I admit, of 
the saint. For you may think this big talk is preliminary to a 
declaration that I intend to renounce my inheritance and return 
to the simplicity I have left. But how quickly acquisitiveness 
works in one! Already it seems, after this one day’s possession, 
I could not yield this spaciousness both mental and physical 
which has come to me. Here in this great house, with these 
miles of wood and park and field cutting me off from the outer 
world, I feel at home. The books which clothe the walls that 
surround me seem already to have become part of my necessities. 
Life could never be the same again without them. The sense 
of freedom which what seems to me now an unpardonable 
income must bring is very delightful. Do you know that there 
is a coal mine somewhere on the estate? No, I do not intend 
any quixotic abandonment of my new gains. I shall take the 
life-use of it, since fate has flung it to me, but I shall live my 
life my own way. I am rich enough to buy the most complete 
solitude, the uttermost peace from the outer world; I am rich 
enough to eliminate from my vision all that is ugly, all that 
offends my taste. I am rich enough to surround myself only 
with what is perfect in form or colour or texture. Here, where 
I write, there is a Vandyke which satisfies beyond any words I 
can find, even for your lightning comprehension. Here I need 
but eliminate. 

“In fine, if you have had patience to follow me thus far, 
this is my programme: to continue my student-life, fully 
accepting das unendliche Streben, the constant sacrifice which 
it entails, and gratify at the same time my aesthetic passions— 
the only passions I consider worth gratifying. 

‘ Of course I am well aware that I cannot keep myself as 
remote from uncongenial intercourse as I could wish; there are 
certain duties of my state of life I cannot avoid. I must 
administrate, decide, control. Already I have a household— 
chiefly that of my old cousin. Part of the sordid unpleasantness 
of this day has been my reception by them and by the officials 
and employés of the estate. Everywhere the same repulsive 
yet pathetic anxiety to please the new master; everywhere the 
anxious eye scanning at once and cringing. My dear John 
Gordon, it seems there is a good agent. I am glad of it; I do 
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not think I should ever have the courage to turn away any 
creature dependent on me for his bread. 

‘To-night, Simpkin, the acute legal individual who is 
putting me in the running dined under my roof. He now sleeps 
in one of my rooms upstairs. The Rector of Honor Maxwell 
dined, so I have already fulfilled some of my obligations. The 
Rey. William Headleigh is a large obtrusive man with a face 
of abnormal crimson; he has a loud authoritative voice and 
prematurely white hair. He talked all through dinner as if he 
owned the place, and I heard him, as he bade farewell to the 
man of law, speaking of me as if he owned me! 

‘It is one o’clock. Good night. If I read this letter I shall 
never have the boldness to send it you. When you receive it 
I wonder once again if you will have the patience to read it. 
But you have the large patience of the man of science, to 
whom nothing that is, is unworthy of study. 

‘ Your sincere, 
Ucurrep MaxwELt.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A LEGEND OF SCARTHRIGG. 


Honor Maxwetw is a heterogeneous pile of buildings welded 
into one not inharmonious whole. Its kitchens date from the 
reign of King John. Thereafter, till later Georgian days, many 
of its owners have added, pulled down, altered at their own 
sweet will, but even the newest wing has been mellowed by 
Time; and the mansion stands nobly high above falling park- 
lands, with visions of a river, and beyond the river of the 
moors, and beyond the moors of the hills. 

As its new master sat at breakfast the morning after his 
‘arrival he could scarce keep his eyes from roaming out of the 
window, scarce collect his thoughts sufficiently (so busy was his 
brain on large plans and small) to follow with due civility the 
chirpy conversation of the solicitor who sat opposite to him at 
the farther end of the table. 

Though the table was large, it seemed lost in the great 
dining-room, and one of the resolutions which kept Sir 
Ughtred’s mind occupied ran thus: ‘ A preposterous room for 
two, not to be contemplated for one; there must be some break- 
fast parlour or study that I can turn into a refuge for my meals. 
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I'll have a round table.’ His eye became fixed, unseeingly, on 
the far brown line which in another month or two would wear 
the lovely purple of the heather. He saw himself, with one 
rare, congenial companion, at that round table. 

Mr. Simpkin lay back in his chair and fell into silence in 
the middle of a phrase which it was obvious his new patron 
had not heard. Stirring his spoon slowly round and round in 
his second cup of tea, he gazed across at him in a not unbenevo- 
lent interest. It is impossible to spend some thirty years of 
your life in dealing more or less with the weak side of human 
nature without becoming something of a physiognomist. Here 
was the countenance of no commonplace young man, scarce five- 
and-twenty, as the lawyer knew. Sir Ughtred looked younger 
in spite of a certain gravity and emaciation of feature which bore 
witness to an arduous brain life. Here was the square fore- 
head of the thinker, the full brows of one who possesses a strong 
artistic bent; very fair was the colouring with ash-blond lustrous 
hair which grew away from that same square forehead in 
pleasantly harmonious curves; the eyes were dreamer’s eyes, 
variably blue; and the fine clear-cut features had an air of 
singular repose about the lips. Withal it was a cold face that 
corresponded to a cold reserve of manner; yet one into which 
the sensitive blood would come racing upon the most unexpected 
provocation. 

‘Tall, too,’ thought Mr. Simpkin to himself, ‘a bit too 
high-bred-looking, a little too thin and weedy . . . but 
he'll lose that here, no doubt. What a catch the fellow is, and 
what a flutter there'll be in all the match-making bosoms in 
the county! ’ 

Aloud he cried on the thought: ‘ Your neighbours, Sir 
Ughtred, will soon be swarming in on you. A very hospitable 
part of the world this is, I have always understood. Lucky 
you're not in too deep mourning.’ 

Ughtred brought his glance with an effort to the acute 
wrinkled face opposite to him. 

‘You think everyone will call upon me? ’ he said, with some 
apprehension in his voice. 

‘Of course they will,’ assured Simpkin genially, mistaking 
the cause of anxiety. ‘Call upon you, my dear sir— 
why, you’re one of the notabilities now, you know! You’ll be in 
the vortex before you know where you are.’ 
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Ughtred dropped his eyelids. It was quite unnecessary to 
take Simpkin into his confidence. 

‘The shooting here is the best in the county,’ proceeded 
the solicitor, pleasantly conscious of encouraging bashful youth. 

The abstracted eyes came back to his face. 

‘I don’t think,’ said the student ponderingly—‘ I don’t think 
I shall keep up the shootin : 

‘Not——’ Mr. Simpkin sat up so abruptly as nearly to 
upset his tea-cup, and fumbled for his eyeglass—‘ not keep up 
the shooting? In heaven’s name 1? 

‘I don’t think I approve of shooting—at least not of the 
modern poultry massacre,’ returned the young man in his far- 
away, delicately articulated voice. ‘I shouldn’t mind riding 
a steeple-chase, and I rather believe I shall hunt, though the 
end of the best day be only a miserable bit of mangled fur— 
oh! ‘‘The handful of wild olive, the crown of parsley,’’ and 
yet ‘‘ample is the glory ’’ ! For the glory is not in the prize, 
but in the effort, as truly the Greek, who made of sport an art, 
knew.’ 

The solicitor, who had been positively gaping during these 
incomprehensible remarks, saw daylight as the word ‘ Greek ’ 
fell from the scholar’s lips. Greek! These were the maunder- 
ings of a wretched bookworm, lost to the delights of present 
existence in an abnormal and unwholesome attachment to musty 
studies of the past. 

‘Tut, tut!’ he cried, contemptuous and benevolent, ‘ we 
shall soon knock these notions out of you. Ha! I dare say 
you’d be a bit awkward with a gun, just at first, but you're 
young, you’re young, Sir Ughtred, and the head keeper’s a 
splendid shot. He’ll soon put you in the way of it. Ha,’ 
he laughed drily, ‘ you’ll very soon give up the attempt to 
transplant Oxford at Honor Maxwell.’ 

Sir Ughtred had coloured violently, less indeed at the familiar 
patronage in Mr. Simpkin’s tones as at his own folly in speak- 
ing his thought aloud and dropping the classic allusion into such 
uncomprehending ears—an allusion which would have been but 
in the ordinary way of conversation amid his former surround- 
ings. The colour faded from his face, however, as quickly as 
it came ; and, with an air that put his companion at an immeasur- 
able distance, a sudden fixing of his whilom dreamy glance in 
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which the pupil of his eye contracted in a way that gave him a 
look of hardness, he said : 

‘If you have quite done breakfast, perhaps you will be kind 
enough to show me that plan of my property about which you 
were talking last night.’ 

Mr. Simpkin had seldom known himself feel so snubbed. 
‘Confound his Oxford airs and his Oxford wow-wow voice,’ he 
said to himself as he trotted before his host towards the library. 
‘Why, old Sir Edward would have his joke with me, aye, and 
take my joke any day; and the boys would come to me in their 
scrapes a deal sooner than they would to their father, but my 
fine young gentleman must put me in my place, must he? Set 
a beggar on horseback——’ ! 

The solemnity with which he kept to business, the dryness 
of his manner, were not lost on Ughtred, and while it gave his 
sensitive perception a sense of discomfort and penance, 
it added to the formality of his own demeanour. They 
sat on either side of the library writing-table with the great 
plan between them, and shot small. remarks to each other across 
it, bearing strictly on the subject in hand. 

‘I understand, then,’ said Ughtred, ‘that I own the land 
that runs beyond the boundary of Honor Maxwell right to 
the sea shore.’ 

‘ Aye, Sir Ughtred, and some four miles of rock and down 
by the coast. Worthless land, worthless land.’ 

The young man looked at the jagged indenture against the 
shaded band that represented the sea, and felt a sudden longing 
for the loneliness of so wild a shore. But Mr. Simpkin was to 
receive no more of his secret thoughts, so he put the unromantic 
question, ‘ Brings me in nothing, then?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said the lawyer, succinctly; ‘ costs you a deal 
more than it’s worth in fence and road.’ 

‘I wonder my cousin did not sell it.’ 

Ughtred would have died himself rather than have sold it now 
that he had seen its fascinating outline on the map and, in his 
mind’s eye, filled its flatness with high, projecting cliff, boom 
of the great wave and the space of sky and sea. 

“Sell it!’ cried Mr. Simpkin with a sharp uplifting of his 
bushy eyebrow that matched the querulous note in his voice; 
‘and what do you think anyone would give for four miles of 
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barren coast? Besides,’ he added, tapping the map with his 
small withered finger, ‘there stands Scarthrigg Tower, the 
Keep, as it is called in the deeds—the ruins of the original 
stronghold of the house, from which your family sprang. Sir 
Edward was not likely to think of selling that, but—well, well, 
you could not be expected to understand that feeling.’ 

* Of course not,’ said Sir Ughtred with a quietness that hid 
the sarcasm within. He was interested, however, beyond any 
emotion so paltry a personality could arouse. 

‘The Keep——? ’ he asked. 

‘Stand here. Stay, there’s an old map somewhere among 
these papers, a quaint, inaccurate old thing, but it’s illustrated 
and gives you some idea of the place. Scarthrigg Tower it was 
called.’ 

Mr. Simpkin unrolled, as he spoke, a yellowing parchment, 
a seventeenth-century map, illustrated with wonderful ships and 
monsters of the sea, and a drawing of the ruined Keep on a 
jutting cliff, highly finished and completely out of scale. 

‘The lower rooms are still in very fair preservation,’ ex- 
plained Mr. Simpkin, while Sir Ughtred gazed in silence. 
‘ They say, hereabouts, the place is haunted.’ 

‘ Haunted,’ echoed the other, oddly attracted. 

‘ Why, you don’t mean to say,’ said the lawyer sardonically, 
rolling up the plan, ‘ that a superior intellect such as yours could 
pay any attention to these superstitions.’ 

Ughtred smiled without replying. He was not going to 
explain to this listener that for him what made existence 
tolerable was its hauntings; that to the thinking man, whose 
heart is in the past, all life is haunted by echoes, lovely ghosts 
of lost beauty, glories scarcely realisable to our constricted 
horizons; that the dead must walk even with the least imagina- 
tive, or his way would be blanker than that of the savage. 

‘I am interested at least in legends,’ he said evasively, ‘ and 
should be much obliged if you would kindly make me acquainted 
with the story of the family ghost, unless indeed you deem the 
task too completely out of your legal sphere.’ 

‘ By no means,’ said Mr. Simpkin, casting himself back into 
what Ughtred had already noted as an attitude of somewhat 
contemptuous ease ; ‘ you are thoroughly welcome to my version 
of it, Sir Ughtred, though it is possible that my limited time 
with you might be more usefully employed.’ 
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It was becoming clearer to the lawyer every moment that 
Oxford was responsible for the spoiling of what might have been 
promising material, that either of the two ordinary young men 
who had made room for him was worthier of the inheritance 
than this supercilious youth, with his airs of scholarship and 
his incapacity to talk business even for half an hour without 
diverging upon the most trivial subjects. 

‘ According to tradition, then,’ he began, ‘ somewhere about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, a certain ancestor of yours 
who had spent his youth stormily and corruptly as a member of 
the court of Edward II., retired to this castle on the coast to 
do penance in solitude for his sins, being what our Salvationist 
friends of the present day call a converted man. He had cut 
himself away from all his associates, having left behind him in 
the south his wife, or his mistress, according to variants—for 
the sake of the morality of your ancestor let us have it that 
it was his wife, though it places his conduct in a still more 
unamiable light. The devoted female, however, followed him 
to his retreat, at considerable risk and inconvenience to herself 
we may believe ; but when she reached Scarthrigg, the penitent, 
all to his hair shirt, his discipline and his orisons, refused to 
admit her. It was, naturally, a stormy night—the story would 
not be complete without the howling of the wind and the roaring 
of the breakers. Tradition says the lady was found dead on the 
rocks in the morning.’ 

‘And it is her unquiet spirit that haunts the ruin, I sup- 
pose?’ queried Sir Ughtred, with a perfunctory smile in 
acknowledgment of the lawyer’s humorous style. 

* Her ghost and that of her obdurate lover, or husband ; they 
both ‘* walk,”’ in local phraseology. You’ll hardly get anyone to 





bad name, used probably to be a harbourage for smugglers— 
looks bleak enough and desolate enough and wicked enough for 
anything. No! no!’ chuckled Mr. Simpkin, ‘ you won’t sell it, 
Sir Ughtred.’ 

‘No,’ said Sir Ughtred quietly, and a very different kind of 
smile hovered on his lips. That wicked, desolate ruin, haunted 
by so tragic and cruel a story—he was painting it in strong relief 
in his own mind. That ancestor of his must have loved the 
woman fiercely, to a sense of his own damnation, that he had 
not dared admit her. 


venture up there after sundown, anyhow. The place has got a 
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Sir Ughtred, although a young man avowedly determined to 
live free from the gentle passion, had a curiously romantic 
imagination. 


CHAPTER III. 
A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


‘ Your letter just to hand, my dear John Gordon. Five 
lines for my five hundred, but how pregnant! It is like you, 
and good of you, to be so stern with me, and to be so sure that 
I shall be grateful and not resentful for your sternness. How 
urbane you can be with those you don’t think worth your in- 
terest! Allow this sop to my vanity. ‘*‘ Remember Hippolytus 
was no prig,’’ say you. Master, is that all that my soul laid 
bare before you proved me? 

‘Then there is that line from Euripides, in that Greek 
writing of yours which is in itself pure charm to the eye. Of 
yap wvéovres peydrda... 

‘Well, now, as I sit with your letter before me, I feel again 
—and would it were reality !—the fire of your deep-set eyes upon 
me, drawing the truth from me, drawing my inmost thought 
and hidden weakness. Dear John Gordon, have I been trying 
to pose to you as Hippolytus? I am (and woe for my sordid 
little story) no such high-hearted and happy, free, comrade of 
Artemis. I once tried to kindle my fire to Cypris—great Jove, 
what a fizzle it was, and what a dingy smoke it made! Even 
now, I sometimes feel the horror of it in my nostrils. It was 
in my first days at Oxford when I had a craving to live the life 
of the youth about me, for the full enjoyment of my own youth 
and the fellowship of similar experiences with my comrades. A 
brief spell of madness, hideous days! I tried to laugh their 
laughter, drink in their cups, love as they loved. I but too soon 
understood that I was not as my fellows. Some spring of self- 
illusion was wanting in me, something placed me higher or lower 
than the average man. 

‘ But if I am to be thé poorer in those natural emotions, 
am I not perhaps the richer in those infinitely more delicate, 
more satisfying ecstasies of the mind? For me, more than to 
others, is not Helen fair, ‘‘ bright as the golden-spindled 
Artemis’ ? Is not Nausicaa virginal ? Is not Sappho ‘‘ violet- 
crowned, pure, sweet-smelling ’’ ? I can have a goddess for my 
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secret mistress if I will, so that she be not Cypris, for her service 
tempts me not. 

‘ And this minds me, I have seen a ghost. Ay, dear John 
Gordon, a ghost, born, no doubt, of these lively fancies of mine; 
the child of this spirit that is so much mated, in this body that 
is so passionately celibate. 

‘TI have a ruin on the sea coast, and this ruin is haunted, 
haunted to this day by a tale centuries old, of one who would 
have done with love, and one who sought it. 

‘ The story, when I heard it, charmed me; the description of 
the desolate old tower still more. Still more again the legend 
that an unquiet lovely ghost yet lingered where by the thunder 
of the waves her heart broke. She was far enough back in the 
ages to be completely lovely to me. And she is lovely—for I 
have seen her! 

‘Of course, I know. It is the trick of my vivid imagination, 
scme freak of the sunset light, some phantasy of a brain over- 
taxed—C’ est entendu! 

‘Yet you shail hear my story. Once I had heard of my 
ruin I knew no peace till I had visited it. A ten miles’ ride 
across the moors, twenty round by the road from Honor Maxwell. 
I have a chestnut mare—she was poor Basil’s, and he christened 
her with the banality ‘‘ Bess.’’ I can’t unname her now; she’s 
too individual for that—she’s a being who would make people 
believe those strange travellers’ tales of Arab or Hungarian who 
can love a steed dearer than they love a wife; love it too with 
something of a man’s rapture for a woman. She has a nostril 
which seems as if it would breathe fire; and from shoulder to 
fetlock she has a line that makes me run my hand along the 
quivering nerves and sinews for the sheer joy of it. 

“She took me across field and down like a bird. That was 
eight days ago. A spring day to make every inch of a man 
rejoice, a wind like wine, a scent of beech-leaves, of 
sprouting mystery, of a thousand hardy moorland things fit to 
intoxicate. The sun was sinking when the sea smell caught me. 
I reined in to listen, and I could hear the broken rhythm of 
the surge. Some two hundred feet below, the waves were beat- 
ing on my bit of coast, and there before me, black against the 
apricot sky, rose the outline of Scarthrigg—my Keep. 

‘T can’t tell you why, my heart stirred when I saw it; stirred 
as at the sight of a thing at once familiar and poignantly new. 
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Perhaps that rigid ancestor of mine has mysteriously bequeathed 
me his spirit. 

‘The place took possession of me. I rode gently towards 
it; and presently, as we began to approach perilously near the 
edge of the cliff, I dismounted, and led my gentle Bess forward. 
She picked her way like a lady. It was getting rough; the 
stones from the ruin, large and small, lay everywhere; the gorse 
grows thick—it is brown from the withering of the sea. 

‘ Well, I found a bit of jutting wall of the outer buildings to 
which to tether her. I told her to wait for me; it is astonishing 
how much she understands. And then I went into the 
enclosure. 

‘The Keep stands on the very lip of the cliff. Time and 
weather and heavy seas—and many a landslip, doubtless—have 
eaten away rock and earth below. And the ruin now actually 
overhangs the depth. 

‘I could have stayed long gazing at the illimitable stretch of 
water and sky, revelling in the colour, the motion, the living 
curve of the wave, its churned foam among the rocks; listening 
to the thousand voices with which it spoke to me. The long roar, 
the lapping and sucking, the sigh of the withdrawal and the 
leaping call again; repeated, re-echoed, never ceasing and per- 
petually new. But something stronger than this delight drew 
me to the ancient nest of my race. 

‘Part of the tower is still in an extraordinary state of 
preservation; some of the walls stand solid as the rock itself, 
clamped in rugged defiance to time and storm. Through a 
doorway, still arched with a certain barbarous symmetry, which 
some recent fool of a bailiff or kinsman has hideously doored with 
painted wood, I stepped into that strange, low, vaulted dungeon- 
_ room, where, as the story has it, my forefather was kneeling at 
prayer when his beloved called to him. 

‘ There is a window embrasure deeper than I am tall, and 
through it that night of tempest, they say, she looked in upon 
him. I cannot imagine why the story should have so laid hold 
of my imagination. I sat down on a bench, and fell into a 
muse. 

‘ It’s quite true that I began by thinking of those far-away 
lovers, musing upon that time of ‘‘old, far-off, unhappy 
things,’’ but my thoughts soon wandered to my own near con- 
cerns ; to that new life with its pressing interests, to the problems 
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which faced me at every fresh step. There’s the shooting; the 
shooting is a feature of the estate. I’ve got to avoid the 
revolting annual butchery without taking the bread from the 
mouths of some dozen honest fellows. That was the problem 
which was occupying my brain—prosaic enough, you see, when 
—when some sudden gloom in the already dim space made me 
look up. Through the narrow slit which gives upon the sea-side 
through which the last sunset flare was piercing to me ; 
the ghost looked in! For the time a man may count twenty, 
a woman’s head was between me and that slit of sky. The red 
rays flared through her hair, and it glowed like fire, copper-red, 
seeming to give out a flame of its own; within that glorious 
nimbus a pale face with dilated nostrils and open mouth . . . 
I saw the gieam of her teeth—the ghost’s teeth! I told you it 
was a lovely ghost. She was lovely, but if was not a good 
face, not to me an attractive one. It had a look as of terror upon 
it; but, between the bend of the smal] aquiline nose, the tilt of 
the short upper lip, the dilation of the nostril, and the frown 
which drew the very marked eyebrows together, there were lines 
that might be defiant, ruthless, almost cruel. 

‘ As I recovered from my first astonishment, the vision went, 
and once more there was the peep of sky with its dying fire. 

‘I remained sitting, the actual twentieth-century half of 
me, amazed, incredulous, startled; the other, the forgotten 
medieval half, I suppose, in a kind of satisfaction, as if it had 
expected the apparition, and as if the place, the hour, the ex- 
perience, would not have been complete without it. When at 
length I roused myself and went out, conscientiously, to look 
for what I did not expect to find, there was no trace of any 
visitor. Yet that sceptical side of myself would not be content 
without a complete search. I tried to go round to the aperture 
through which the face had appeared to me, and here made a 
discovery which at once established the visitation as a trick, as a 
creation of my own brain, or an actual psychic occurrence. The 
ground on which the Keep stands has been much worn away, as 
I said; there is not enough left on that side of the cliff to afford 
a perch to anything less sure-footed than a goat. 

‘Bess heard me scrambling about and whinnied to me. The 
grey dusk was coming quickly over the land; the moon, a white 
spectre all the afternoon, was already gaining depth. I had 
a long ride before me, and a rough one; in short, it was time 
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for me to be getting home. All the way back that face went 
with me. I understand quite well, now, how it was that my 
forebear had shut his heart against her, left her out in the 
night in the storm to die. She must have been of those who lay 
a clutch on a man’s life, who would hold him so relentlessly, so 
jealously, so absorbingly, that, in the everyday phrase, he could 
not call his soul his own. 

‘ As usual, after the way you will understand, I kept seeking, 
during the homeward ride, for words to express her to myself 
in that golden language and from those golden-lipped ones who 
have said all a man may feel so much more exquisitely and truly 
than he can ever express it himself. So the incarnate Até might 
have looked ; so one of those Bacchic maidens in the hills above 
Thebes with the spotted fawn-skin knotted about her, with 
snakes, and a crown of flowering convolvulus on her head. 

‘You ask me about my book. No, indeed, I do not intend 
to give it up; and I have a dim desire of fitting up a couple of 
rooms for myself at Scarthrigg Tower and retiring there when 
the mood is upon me to work and think. The place is still in 
quite sufficient repair to make this feasible, and I feel drawn 
to it. ; 

‘ T have another plan, too. When I am a little more forward 
with the first sketch of my Plotinus I mean to go to Greece—in 
the autumn perhaps. 

‘TI have ordered such a batch of books from Norgate’s! ’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
COMTE ANNIBAL DE BRAYE. 


Sm Ucnrrep was caught by a visitor. Up to this he had skil- 
fully avoided the infliction, scarcely glancing at the cards that 
were accumulating in the great Worcester bowl in the hall— 
the Worcester with green in it, rare to find. Many of the cards 
were accompanied by invitations to which Sir Ughtred sent a 
stereotyped polite refusal upon hypocritically mourning paper. 

He intended to waste one afternoon upon returning all the 
pasteboard tokens, but that could wait till the new motor came. 
He had ordered a motor, not without some feeling in the back- 
ground that it would shorten the distance between Honor 
Maxwell and the Keep. 
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But at last the visitor caught him. 

The Comte de Braye: Walpole, the butler, put a noticeable 
emphasis on the name, and ushered in, not without a glance 
of defiance and triumph, a burly gentleman in riding gaiters. 

‘’Ow dy do?’ said this personage, seizing with an over- 
powering grip Ughtred’s frigidly extended hand. 

‘ Ah! ca, mon cher, j’espére que vous parlez francais? ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Ughtred. His brow grew clearer. For 
some inexplicable reason the foreign invader was more tolerable 
than an English one; and his visitor had an air of such irre- 
sistible breeziness, that it would have required a less sensitive 
nature than the young man’s to remain completely unrespon- 
sive. 

‘T am charmed, charmed to make your acquaintance,’ said 
the Comte. Even as he spoke his eye became fixed upon some- 
thing outside the library window. ‘ Ah, please excuse! ’ 

In two strides he was at the casement. Then his voice rang 
out in tones to awaken the echoes : 

‘Ah, sacripant! Jim, vat did I say? You must valk 
Pellelle.’ 

He turned, smiling sweetly again upon his host, with no 
trace of the fury which had thundered in his voice. 

‘Come and look at Pellelle—pretty beast, is it not? One 
of the four bays of my team—Pellelle, Pilsinaire, Basse, and 
Gingerelle. Hein? That is well found, isn’t it?’ 

Ughtred gazed at the speaker with a smile for such innocence. 
A fine-looking man, built all for strength; deep-chested, long- 
bodied for his height, yet well proportioned; the make of the 
gladiator, he thought. The head that sat on the muscular neck 
with a fine carriage was grey-haired already; grey was the forked 
beard that hid a square chin and a mouth as soft and candid as a 
child’s. 

‘But you will not care for the horses,’ pursued the Comte 
genially, taking a seat on a chair, legs apart, as if they could not 
forget the saddle. ‘ You see, reputation has gone before you, 
my young friend ; we know you are learned, serious.’ 

‘I?’ cried Ughtred, with his blush. Then, ‘ But I love 
horses,’ he said quietly. 

There must have come some gleam into his dreaming eye 
which convinced the listener. 

‘ Bravo!’ he exclaimed, ‘ A la bonne heure! Then the old 
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relations of the Crossforth House and Honor Maxwell shall con- 
tinue. Ah! those two fine fellows, your cousins, and the old 
man; sportsmen they were, and of the best!’ He turned his 
light grey eyes gravely on the other’s face. ‘ You forgive me, 
that I lament them?’ 

All his foreign courtesy as well as an open frank nature 
spoke in the words. Ughtred not only forgave, but felt his cool 
blood warm gently towards the first man who had regretted his 
predecessors in his own hearing. 

The Comte—with ever an eye on Pellelle, whom a contrite 
groom from the height of a high-wheeled perilous American 
phaeton kept circling in the courtyard without—remained some 
ten minutes. During that space of time he contrived, with the 
volubility of his race, to inform Sir Ughtred of his love of sport, 
his conviction that only in England could true sport be obtained, 
his consequent method of existence; how he wintered in 
Leicestershire, how he divided the rest of his time between his 
Castle in Brabant, and his place here, Crossforth House. 

‘I have stud farm. I breed, you know. Pellelle out here, 
I bred him. My wife, she likes England since these five years 
we have been here. Ah! you shall shoot on my moors come 
August.’ 

Here was Ughtred round again at his stumbling-block. 
Fortunately his visitor left him no time to expound his views. 

‘ And now, you will dine with us! Ah! there is no refusal. 
My wife very much hopes you will come next Thursday.’ 

And the invitation was accepted; partly indeed because in 
front of that beaming hospitality Ughtred could frame no excuse, 
partly because the sportsman had stirred some genuine fibre 
of sympathy. Nor as he stood on the steps watching the tower- 

ing light vehicle spin away did he regret his decision. This 
man, all to his hunting, his shooting, his breaking of horses, 
his driving, was several degrees nearer to his comprehension 
than the Rev. William MHeadleigh, for instance—pompous 
parochial gossip, whose mind was filled to the brim with the 
importance of unimportant things! There was a breezy out- 
door wholesomeness about the Comte’s mode of existence; a 
heart-whole devotion to one aim, excluding all petty interests, 
which Ughtred, the student, not only tolerated, but, after his 
odd fashion, liked. 

So did many of those Greeks, companions of his mental life, 
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take the passage from childhood to age in one glorious carnival 
of bodily vigour. 

The appointed Thursday had a wet and stormy evening, and 
Ughtred, having ordered the brougham, was somewhat ashamed 
to find himself enclosed in cushioned depths, being bowled along 
by a pair of horses, with the mackintoshed backs of coachman 
and groom gleaming in the semi-dusk before him. 

No dowager of the land could have been proceeding in greater 
luxury; and only four months ago he could scarce allow himself 
the fare of a musty Oxford fly! It was pleasant; but was it 
wholesome? Already he was conscious of a subtle change in 
his outlook on life. Things that he had never even noticed 
before roused a sybarite impatience: a delay in the response 
to his bell, an ill-cooked dish, some minute want of respect upon 
a servant’s face. ‘I must pull myself out of this,’ he thought, 
and dropped the window completely down by his side, that the 
cold airs might blow in upon him with something of their 
bracing. . . . How John Gordon would have smiled to see 
him this moment! Would he have smiled? Would he not 
rather have given that quick, impatient sign which any enforced 
facing of the paltriness of humanity was wont to draw from 
him? 

‘I will go to Greece in the autumn. I will visit the whole 
of those further coast lines which were also Greece.’ And then 
upon the decision came the thought, ‘ and this will solve the 
difficulty of the shooting.’ 

The road began to ascend; the mettle pace of his horses fell 
to slower rhythm. He caught upon the air the tang of the sea, 
and presently the road turned and ran downhill, skirting what 
seemed to him in the gathering gloom to be one of those wild 
stretches of down that lay high to the rocky coast. He thought 
above the sound of the wheels and the drumming of hoofs to 
distinguish the hoarse voice of the sea. He thought of his 
Keep, lost in the darkness between the lower of heaven and the 
driving rage of the waves. He thought of his phantom, too, 
forlorn, angry . . . lovely. Was her white face peering 
at this moment into the dungeon room, and was there now some 
dim, impalpable shape come back in ghostly essence to refuse 
himself again, to deny her again, to watch again in devout 
relentlessness till the spirit heart dissolved itself anew in 
illimitable anguish? Something of these imaginings still 
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pursued him as he entered the hall of Crossforth House, blink- 
ing a little in the sudden brilliancy of the electric light. 

What the night hid from him was a huge castellated residence 
of the most modern description. But some unusual good taste 
had presided over the interior. Here was no sham antiquity, 
but wide airy spaces, somewhat sparsely furnished, with an 
abundance of plants and flowers, and a sense of colour at once 
rich and reserved. The un-English note, the foreign element 
greeted him from the doorstep. By a couple of brisk foreign 
servants wearing spotless white thread gloves and faces of 
smiling welcome, he was ushered into a large room where, for 
a minute or two, he found himself alone. It was but faintly 
lit from shaded electric sconces at either end; the floor spread 
away, a shining parquet; he had an instant impression of the 
emptiness and the restfulness of his surroundings. 

A group of settees and chairs was set about the hearth; 
another in the wide window bow, between lay the long stretch 
of room, broken only by a grand piano and some cabinets of 
rarely beautiful old Italian work. He became aware of the 
bronze copy of a Donatello, a huge jardiniére of flowering plants ; 
for the rest it was a harmony of tints of fading rose, of grey, 
and the delicate yellow of citron wood. A couple of Corots 
hung on walls intangibly grey, and a fragrance that seemed 
part of the colour about him held the air, subtle, reminiscent 
of orris and faint spices of pot-pourri. Upon the hearth leaped a 
fire of driftwood which brought him back swiftly to that study 
of John Gordon’s, sacred in his memory as a shrine. 

He stood, scarce as much gazing as absorbing. At the 
sudden opening of the door he started. 

A girl was standing framed in the doorway; the vivid light 
from the hall shone through a nimbus of glorious hair, copper- 
hued. He stared at the face; the small aquiline nose, its quiver- 
ing nostrils, the lip uplifted over white teeth, the brows drawn 
together, the fiercely luminous eyes. His phantom! Involun- 
tarily he took two steps and halted. 

‘How,’ she cried in a high, vibrating voice. ‘It was 
you!’ 

He smiled then, unaccountably disappointed, stirred with an 
unwonted irritation. 

‘ So it was you,’ he retorted. ‘ The ghost of the Keep.’ 
She gave a sudden petulant exclamation : 
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‘ My aunt has a mania to live in darkness.’ 

She sprang in, shut the door behind her (by no means 
gently), and with quick movements started a sudden and con- 
plete illumination. The electric globes were hidden in the 
cornice of the ceiling, and the radiance that fell from them was 
mellow and pervasive as evening sunlight itself. 

Then for a perceptible pause the two stood looking upon each 
other. Even if her own words had not announced her relation- 
ship, he never could have mistaken her for his hostess, the wife 
of the burly grey-beard. In spite of a figure, both tall and 
already richly moulded, there was extreme youth in the frank 
stare of the eyes; the curve of the face had not lost its childish 
softness, although, in its present scrutinising concentration, it 
expressed an intensity of purpose such as he had seldom seen 
on a man’s countenance. The corners of her open mouth 
suddenly twitched. 

‘ Ah,’ she cried, ‘no wonder I took you for the ghost! 
You’d have done it, too.’ 

‘ What? ’ he cried, though he knew. 

‘Left her out to die,’ she said. 

Upon her scarlet lip, in her bright green eye, there was 
dislike. 

Yes, he would have done it, had it been she. This was the 
living embodiment of all his manhood most resented: young 
as she was, la femme accaparante ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH. 


PAPER XII. 


Shakespeare: The Falstaff Cycle. 
(King Henry IV., King Henry V., and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor.) 


By SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART. 


1. Find an appropriate motto for the settlement of a strike. Answer: A 
peace is of the nature of a conquest (2 Henry IV., 4, II.). 

2. What medical treatment was offered by whom to Falstaff? Answer: 
Imprisonment ; by the Chief Justice (? Henry IV., 1, II.). 

3. Who is the most deliberate liar in King Henry IV.? Answer: Rumour. 
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. Compare the range of Elizabethan archery and artillery. Answers: 
Archery 144 score yards; artillery twelve score (Merry Wives, 3, IL.; 
2 Henry IV., 3, II.). 

. Give an account of (a) Justice Shallow’s dimensions, and (6) his relations 
with the royal family. Answers: (a) To any thick sight were invisible. 
(6) As if sworn brother to John of Gaunt (2 Henry IV., 3, II.). 

. State the facts and consequences of Bardolph’s earliest and latest th: fts, 
Answer: A cup of sack—taken with the manner: a pax—the gallows 
(1 Henry IV., 2, 1V.; Henry V., 3, VI.). 

. How did Falstaff justify larceny? Answer: ’Tis no sin for a man to 
labour in his vocation (1 Henry ZV., 1, II1.). 

. Give two words as showing Shakespeare’s orthodoxy on French prosody. 
Answer : Esperance, pense (1 Henry IV., 5, II.; Merry Wives, 5, V.). 

. (2) What was Falstaff’s hope of salvation, and (b) for what did he refuse 
to risk his soul? (c) Give its true value. Answers: (a) Lest the oil 
that’s in me should set hell on fire; (6) For never a king’s son in 
Christendom; (c) A cup of Madeira and a cold capon’s leg. ( [a] Merry 
Wives, 5, V.; [b, c] 1 Henry iV., 1, I1.). 

. Were they real Germans? Answer: Seemingly not: Ge» 1ans are honest 
men (Merry Wives, 4, V.). 

. (2) Where «nd by whom was the art of sweasing le:st understood? 
(6) Exp'sin what the Devil swears on. Answers: (a) A comfit-maker’s 
wife in Finsbury; (b) the cross of a Welsh hook (i Henry IV., 
3, 1.3 f Henry TV., 2, 1V.). 

12. (a) \vhe: did Falstaff think of swearing by, and (b) how was the offer 
rece.vec ? Answers: (a) I would swear by thy [Bardolp': -] face; (b) I 
would my face were in your belly (1 Henry 1V., 3, II1. 

The prize is divided between Miss K. M. Denison, St. Mic!» i’s Vicarage, 
North }.ensington, and Miss M. E. Thomson, Ashbank, Pem. ., to eacb of 
whom ‘aque for one guinea has been sent. Proxime ac: serunt, Mr. 
Regina: ames and Miss F. M. Knipe. 

The; ver produced an excellent series of answers. Some sco-s of different 
lines were ‘ound to satisty Question 1, of which more than half p: :sed muster— 
the continuation of the official answer being already chosen as :. aiternative: 
‘For thea both partie nobly are subdued, and neither party |. 1.’ Humour 
suggeste one given w:thout reference, ‘O let the hours be sho: (uestion 2: 
the exact words are ‘ Punishment by the heels.’ In Questio: ), ‘I should 
make fuur dozen of such,’ 2 K. H. IV., 5, 1., is not so g as the off “iai 
answer. In Question 8 several other examples of the ‘e’ te sounde’ i 
verse ire to be found; but rien, puis, Louvre, tromperies, unsatisfact ‘ry. 
In Question 9 the answer ‘ Thinkest thou that I’ll endang my soul grvi 
is a second best. One belated and anonymous competito sent his answers 
to Sir F. Pollock with this rhyme :— 


Too late to compete, 
From another’s CoRNHILL 
‘ Conveyed’ was this sheet, 
So make on’t what you will— 
Sive flammé, etc. 


To all competitors ‘At the Sign of the Plough’ the Editor must ‘id 
arewell for the present. Twelve competitions have filled the twelve m: chs 
f 1911, and the series rounds itself off naturally. To the Editor it has .een 
iteresting. and he trusts it has been interesting to readers of Tus CoRNHILL, 

for not or » have many competitors sharpened their wits against the ‘ Plough, 
but no competitors have written to tell of their pleasure in following 
questi’ and answers, in stirring their memories of the books ‘ furrowed, 
and 1 iving a fresh impulse to reading in quiet villages. To-day the Sign 
of th Plough is taken down, but not necessarily for always, and in place of 
‘ Farewell’ there should be written, perhaps, ‘Au revoir.’ 
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